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FOREWARD 



In the late fifties, James B. Conaint referred to the .unsolved prob- 
lems of urban youth as "socialXdynamite/' Today, in spite of bil- 
lions of dollars invested iVi our inner cities ,and educational efforts, 

an ^yplofjoT^ nf grf^atAr magnitude than any riof of the sixties is 

"mor^ Imminent Ths n eve r . Among youiij^ people, the level of violent 

crime, 'addiction, alcoholism, and gang activity has never been 
higher. The social arid^ economic costs are being ^£elt by every 
citizen; those of us whose roots are in the fiSier city -feel the 
immeasurable waste in our failure to reach our most precious re- 
sources, our children. 

This book is a preliminaiy report of how OIC has begun to de-fuse 
the dynamite by working with the basic needs and problems that face 
urban youth. We help th^ find a way out through goal setting, self- 
motivation, and sincere interest. We are realistic, hardnosed, and 
understanding. 

We work with high school kids who haven* t made it in regular schools. 
Some are hostile; others are quiet; most see little hope of getting, 
an education and a good job. The exciting and hopeful fact reflected 
in this report is that w.e are reaching them — some kids have turned 
the psychological comer. They became interested in our' program; 
they found that others cared; and they began to act more responsibly 
toward themselves and others. ' 

We have had many failures, too, and this book describes both our ups 
and our downs. But we are on the way to finding out how to help 
people study and work and feel better about themselves^^^JJiat-'is 
what we want for more youth, and we are committ^gdr iro^ 'doing something 
about it now. ' 



Elton Jolly 

National Executive Director » 
Opportunities Industrialization 
Centers of America, Inc. 



PREFACE 



This- monograph tells about the efforts of the Reverend Dr, Leon H. 
Sullivan, Chairman of the Board of the bpportunities Industrializa- 
tion Centers of America, Inc, (OICs/A) , and his staff to help Black 
urban youth g e t a basic education and go on to further training or 
a paying joo tnroug^ tne uar^r J4ixerJi. Krogxam^.^ The iacale_as.l!3ie 

inner.j:itx^_ The students^ for the mo st part ^ are th os e who have 

dropped out of high school or who axe very likely to drop out be-- 
cause of poor attendance and failing grades. 

The Career Intern Program was initiated by sOICs/A with support for 
development and evaluation from the U. S. Office of Education -and, 
later, from the National Institute of Education. The development 
effort reported here, in addition to dealing with an important edu- 
cational problem, attempts to link systematic evaluation to program 
d'^velopment . This linkage may offer a promising way to move beyond / 
spo^'adic development efforts by providing a firm base from which to 
assess program strengths and wealoiesses. 

For their assistance in helping us complete the work which has culmi- 
nated in this report, we gratefully acknowledge the following people: 
Mr:l:^p. Benjamin Lattimore, Program Manager, OlCs/A, who provided man- 
agement support for the development and evaluation efforts; Dr. Corinne 
Rieder, Assoc£atte Director for the Education and iforJc Groxxp, National 
Institute of Education,- for her Initial interest in the support of 
the Career Intern Program; Dr. Lois-ellin Datta, Chief of Planning, 
Research, and Evaluation, National^ Institijite of Education, for her 
critical review of the manuscript; and Mr. Albert D. Cunningham, Jr., 
Project Officer, National Institute of Education, for his efforts in 
coordinating the project and facilitating communication at critical 
junctures, ^ 

Dr. Michael Scriven, University of California, Berkeley, was most 
helpful in our efforts to develop a rigorous evaluation design which 
did not sacrifice the practical needs of the program staff and policy- 
makers for certain kinds of evaluative data. ^ 

The people on our staff deserve special thanks for their contribu- 
tion in data collection and analysis and for writing early drafts 
of certain sections of the manuscript: Mr. James Weile^, Director 
of Research, Ms. Angelika Melien and Ms. Elaine Simon, Evaluation 
Specialists. Ms. Cynthia Martin and Ms. Virginia Murphy deserve 
special thanks for their work in typing and editing the manuscript. 
In addition, we would like to thank Ms, Karen Ackoff for her cover 
design. 
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The first author also wishes to thank former Dean Neal Gross and 
Acting Dean William B. Castetter, Graduate School of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania, for granting him academic leave to con 
tinue work on this project* 



Richard A. Gibboney 
Michael .G^ Langsdorf.. 
David M. Smith — 




EXECUTIVE' SUMMARY \ 



This report describes the first year of development aixd present op- 
eration of the Career Intern Program (CIP), a component of the Urban 
Career Education Center, which is an altemativfe schobl for high 
school dropouts and potential dropouts. — The purpose of the program, - 
operated by the Opportimities TndustriaiizarioaCenters of America 
-^dex-:a^-contract from the:-National ^Institute oPiducation, is to 
provide opportunities for students having difficulty in the public 
schools to achieve their career aspirations through a combination 
of career and academic learning experiences • 



PROGRAM OPERATIONS 

The program begins with ten weeks of intensive orientation, counsel- 
ing, and career investigation. The Career Counseling Seminar, con- 
ducted by teacher/counselor/career-developer teams, is intended to 
help young people learn how they can succeed in school and what this 
me^ns for their future life and career aspirations. 

The Second phase, lasting from 11 weeks to four semesters, features 
individualized instruction in basic academic subjects, a system 
adapted to the irregular attendance and life crises these students 
often face. Career-oriented subject matter is integrated with aca- 
demic subjects; and career exploration and Hands -On experiences high- 
light this phase. In addition, counseling support is continued. 

DISADVANTAGES AND ADVANTAGES OF CIP 
DURING THE FIRST DEVELOPMENT PERIOD 

Disadvantages have included : An informality that has sometimes en— 
couraged world-wise interns to pit staff from different specialities 
against each othe^r so interns are able to avoid responsibilities; 
* conflicting standards among teachers and counselors for awarding 
academic credit which has been confusing to students; and the great 
effort required to retrain the school's staff to function in a con- 
text so markedly different from the school^s with which they are 
familiar. 

These disadvantages, observed during the first eight -month develop- 
mental period of a multi-year effort, are being corrected in present 
operations. 

Advantages have included : A personalized school atmosphere the in- 
terns like, l;i contrast to the large, impersonal urban schools; the 
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ability to help many students feel accepted in school for the first 
time in their careers; and the ability to respond quickly to crises' 
or to alter the program as experience suggests, 

WHAT iNTERlfe WERE LIKE BEFORE THEY ENTERED-eH^- — — — 

— BefozU eater i ^g CtP J -intern s^ere in serio u s-^ a ca d em ic ^tr -ou ble ^ s — ^Almo 
' half had dropped out^and jnost Tlie^iorchers l?ere^~ab9^ two full years 
behind their age-mates in academic credit and four years behind most 
students in the United , States in reading and mathematics achievement. 
They saw themselves as failing in school because they were poor stu- 
dents and academically incompetent. 

On the other hand, before entering CIP, interns showed on a non- 
verbal test of reasoning ability average levels of ability to learn; 
their self-esteem was high, and they saw themselves as people who 
liked and wer6 liked by others. They reprfrted their relationships 
with the'ir families as marked by love and mutual ri^spect. ^ 

With regard to career development, most students entered with a ca- 
reer choice already made (more so for men than for women, who had 
less frequently decided), had engaged in average levels of career 
exploration and planning, but had little factual knowledge about 
careers. Additionally,^ while students were oriented toward voca- 
tional and technical areas, their parents hoped they would enter 
professional careers requiring advanced education. 



WHAT THE INTERNS LEARNED 

During the first ten weeks (all the data available for this initial 
report), students continued to have a strong sense of self-worth, 
continued to feel liked by others, and continued to report good 
family relationships. Qualitatively, parents felt relieved and 
pleased with their child's academic commitment, and this sense of 
movement and direction is seen as strengthening parent/child 
relationships , 

During the first ten weeks, the interns' academic self-image did 
turn around. Interns who reported before entry that they were 
-failures academically noW saw themselves as people who had not 
achieved before but could now, believing they could attain their 
high^ school diploma and acquire the skills and abilities they would 
need for a career. 

During th^ first ten weeks, interns' skills in career planning, which 
were initially about average relative to youth of their age, climbed 
even higher. 

/ 
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During the first ten weeks, interviews and observations showed in- 
terns had substantial and accurate information about the careers 
they had selected for investigation ancl were on tl^eir way to setting 
a direction for th«Dselves based on this information. 

A foirow=^' study of graduates from an earlier version of the program 
showed employment rates at an acceptable level during a time of 
-economic—recess^ion * — — 



While these findings are encouraging, the next report, based on the 
now-stabilized program and on data collected prior to student entry 
into the program, at the end of Phase I and Phase II, and at estab- 
lished follow-up points, should give fuller information on the effects 
of CIP on participating interns. 



WHAT HAS BEEN LEARNED ABOUT THE PROCESS OF PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

0/ Written program plans should be viewed as tentative ideas 
to be tried out, and these plans should be changed on 
the basis of experience guided by the program *s basic 
purposes. 

o the process of change or development takes time: the 
sooner this is recognized by program staff, the better. 

o Everyone concerned with the program should be oriented 
to its objectives at, the earliest possible opportunity, 
to the extent that program administrators can assure 
themselves that others fully understand the implications 
of the objectives. 

o If most program people strongly disagree with one or 
more objectives, these should be reconsidered and per- 
haps eliminated or restated. 

o Program staff must carefully think through the respon- 
^ sibilities of each of the specialized roles within a 

program; these roles should be communicated to all in- 
volved with the program at the earliest possible time. 

o Alternative ways of behaving should be carefully de- 
scribed to all program personnel, most of whom will be 
unfamiliar with program operations and philosophy, 
particularly in an experimental program. 

o Program participants should assure themselves that 
such behavior is consistent with the intent of the ^ 
progtam. 
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These alternatives should be provided, at least tenta- 
tively, before the program begins to operate and should 
be cardfully explained to all participants • 

If alternative school offers a learning opportunity 
for 'their children, parents will support it, even though 
an evaluation of changes in student attitude and achieve- 
^ent^4^an.=e3q>-liGit^part. of the^^hoalis-g 
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. imoDUCTiON ■ -1 ■ • - 

This I'eport is written for the educator or school board ^irember 
interested in •reading an account of a progi;am' combining b.asic and 
career education for high "school youjh who are not succeeding in 
regular schools. Since the inteijd^d audience for this monograph is 
more concerned w?.th .curriculum and policy decisions than with the 
technical aspect of evaluation, the authors have emphasized topics 
appropriate to this concern utilizing evaluation-based data in their 
treatment of the topics. Technical aspects of the* evaluation desi^ 
a description of the instruments used, and a^discussion of th^' data 
analysis procedures are fully covered 'in a separate technical appen- 
dix (Volume II of this- report) > wKich provides, as well, information 
about program costs. Researchers or others may find this material 
of interest if they /^ant more information on the instruments used 
orVish to study the array of basic data in depth. Nonetheless, 
reading this report will be easier if the reader' understands some- 
thing about^ts context in time and the general outline of the evalu 
ation design on which all data summarized in the report are based. 

TIME SUMMARY FOR THE DEVELOPMENT AND EVALUATION 
OF THE CAREER INTERN PROGRAM (CIP) 

Although the Career Intern Program was begun in the fall of 1972, 
the systematic linking of program development and evaluation began 
with support from the National Institute of Education in December 
1973. As work processed and tentative conclusions were reached on 
the time required to develop CIP and rigorously evaluate its results 
time blocks were created'^ each with a major focus. This report is 
based on data collected during the first of the time blocks listed 
below. 

December 1973 - August 1974 : Program development 
work continued; evaluation to facilitate program 
development (formative evaluatioxi) and' to make a 
preliminary assessment of major program* results 
(sumraative evaluation) begun.' 

September 1974 -/February 197?, :. ^tProgram. to be" 
fully developed; evaluation us^tf'^o facijlitate the 
ps ''fit'* between the program as diesigned and imple- 

mented and the reaction of interns and staff to 
j:he program. 

March 1975 - February 1976 : Program developed and' 
implemented; evaluation to assess major results, 

V. to provide data to staff on the quality of their. 

V implement at ion efforts, and to • document how the 
program was implemented. ^ 
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The logic of the development-evaluation effort ,is that of working 
deliberately over time to adapt a "paper design" to the practical 
requirements of students, staff, employers, and post-high school , 
education or training institutions • ^'This first report on the 
development of CIP should be of interest to educators because it 
deals candidly with the difficulties and opportunities involved 
in trying to do (something better for students with a history of 
failure in urban srchopls; 

A final report on the development and evaluation of CIP is 
scheduled for publication in ^he spring of 1976 after the fully- 
developed program has been in operation for one calendar year, 

OVERVIEW OF THE EVALUATION DESIGN 

An evaluation procedure was developed, using a lottery process 
to determine which students vere to be admitted to the program 
and which ones were not. Ihe lottery process controls for th6 
possible bias which might be present if students, vho volxinteered 
for the program were compared with students who did not. The . 
students chpsen by lottery to enter- the Career Intern Program 
constituted the experimental group; those not.* admitted, the 
control group. / 

The lottery was held for applicants who had completed interviews, 
taken, achievement and attitude tests, and othelvise completed 
the required pre -enrollment procedures. No applicant knew whether 
she or he would be irt the experimental or control group at the 
time the' entry-level data were collected. /Epplicants who did not 
complete. the pre-enrollment procedures were not included in the 
lottery* The experimental nature of the program' and the vse of 
the lottery were carefully explained to all applicants and thei£j 
parents during the pre-enrollment process. 

Students were enrolled (and control groups formed) at two times 
during the period covered in this repoi't: January 1974 and June 
1974 (CIP operated *for a summer semester). Most of theSe students 
(called "intern^" by the^.program) did not complete the program by 
August '31, 1974, except thq?e of senior status who needed two or 
three credits to meet Philadelphia requirements for a diploma. 

Follow-up studies were completed on as many interns as possible 
who had conqpleted the program prior to December 1973* These stud- 
ies were conducited tp elicit some data on what graduates did after 
leaving CIP with respect to jobs held and post-high school voca- 
tional or general educational training pursued • The groups from 
whom data were collected are clearly identified in the report 
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along with other relevant descriptive information. 

One other facet of the evaluation needs to be explained--the 
"problemAjf the changing sample size (i.e.^ number of students from 
whom 'data were collected) reported in the text as different evalu- 
ation questions are addressed. 

The reader will note, for example, that in Chapter Four the sample 
size used is 'sometimes 267, 140, or 78 (reported as N = 267, 
N = 78, etc.)- The sample size varies^ depending on the number of 
individuals who completed the^ particular interviews err tests which 
suppli-ed data pertinent to the question. The N of 267, Figure 4, 
page 64, reflects usable data from the total applicant pool for 
the January and June 1974 admissions (before the lottery was held) . 
The N of '140, on the other hand, reported in Table 'I, page 67, 
reflects the number of students from the 267 in the applicant pool 
who completed the reading test. -Some students completed the pre- 
enrollaent interview during which the purpose of CIP was' explained. 
At this point, some decided that CIP was not for them or that they 
did not want to '^face" another reading test. This action, or 
comparable actions, resulted in a larger sample si^e for personal 
background information or educational aspirations than for reading 
scores — primarily since the reading and math tests followed the 
pre- enrollment interview. 

The reasons, for the changing sample size are usually clear from 
the text. Unlike most studies,* this study does not have a constant 
sample size. Chapter Seven, -for example, which discusses what 
happened to interns graduating from CIP, uses data from 39 individ- 
uals for the reasons ^cited in the text:. 

Other more typical reasons* also contribute to a shrinking sample 
size. Control group students, who ate not attending CIP, may not 
have an incentive to return information; interns may b,e absent on 
days Jests are given, or they may return to their former schools' 
pr take ^ job. All of thgse factors reduce the number of usable 
data 'sets and henc6 the ssimple size.^ - . 

We have tried to^genefalize to the appropriate sample as the N's 
•changed, so that the cOnQlusions are valid for that group. How- - 
eyer* the reader 3h6uld. be alerted to the need for caution in 
recalling whether a particular finding was for all applicants, 
all applicants who took the relevant test, or other sub-groups \ 
within the pppulat ions. Differences in basic characteristics 
that might affect outcomes are noted where the sample 5ize 
decreases. 
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. 5& WHY THE CAREER INTERN PROGRAM? 



On Thursday, October 5, 1972, the Philadelphj | | Evening Bulletin 
reported: ^ 

"'The eyes of the nation are upon you. Rev. Sullivan,' 
U,S. Commissioner of Education Dr. Sidney Marland saW 
yesterday afternoon after he helped dedicate Rev. Leon*' 
Sullivan's new educational center for high school drop- . 
outs in Germantown. ... 

• > 

"Called the Urban Career Education Center, Mr. Sulli- 
van's new organization will work with Germantown High 
Schobl pupils who have already dropped out or seem 
about to. . . . 

'"'I cannot emphasize strongly enough that this is 
not simply more vocational education for blacks, 
' something that has properly been attacked in the 
past as tending to segregate blacks into semi- 
* skilled occupations, reserving college for the 
white middle class,' Marland s.aid," 

The Reverend Dr. Leon Sullivan, founder and chairman of the board 
of the Opportunities Industrialization Centers of America (OICs/A), 
pointed out another dimension of the Urban Career Education Cen- 
ter when he wrote: 

'*We want to improve the capability of elementary and 
secondary schools in order to make them meet the needs 
of disadvantaged youth.. It is not sufficient just to 
supply quality ediication, as important as that is: ^ 
a component like OIC is needed to use its prestige 
and its contacts in the business community to 
guarantee that disadvantaged yoiihg people have \ 
promising opportunities."! 

In the sense *of opening the doi>rs at 62 West Harvey Street to^ 
youth and their families, October 5, 1972, was the beginning of 
,'the Urban' Career Education Center (UCEC) and of its largest 
component, the Career Intern Program (CIP) . 

In another jSense, the origin's of the CIP go further back and 

If 

IFrom the proposal for funding submitted to the Office of Education 
on Novemb^ 20, 197^2. 



include at ^east three traditions in education and social re-, 
form: alternative schools, manpower training, and coirtnunity 
self-determination. \ ; 

/ 

ORIGINS OF THE CAREER INTERN PROGRAM 1 . _ 

The Search for Alternatives I ' 

The search for alternatives has characterized American e^ducation \ 
since colonial times. Citizens and educators have looke^fi for 
better ways to teach reading' and writing -to children at tlie ele- ^ 
mentary level; and at the secondary Ipvel, for better way^s to 
develop literacy, responsible citizenship, and the skills, and 
attitude^ ^necessary to find and hold a good job. 

The elementary school as we know it did not appear tintil the 
last half of the nineteenth century. From the colonial period to 
the Civil War, many alternatives were tried in elementary education, 
ipong them the dame school, the writing school, and the pauper 
school, the last providing education' to children of the poor whose 
parents could not af'ford private tuition. 

At the secondary level other alternatives were tried. The academy, 
which introduced more practical subjects related to science and the 
wotld of work, had by 1850 replaced the Latin grammar school, with, 
its more classical curriculum/ And after the Civil War the high 
school was well on its way to supplanting the academy. Responding 
to the needs of an industrialized society and of diverse religious 
and ethnic groups, the high school brojadened its curriculum to in- 
clude content from commerc^^ agriculture, and industry, in addition 
to laboratory sciences, home economics, and the fine arts. Manual 
training, the forerunner of modern vocational education, was first 
introduced in 1880. ^ 

After World War I the number of public elementary and high schools / 
rapidly expanded within well-established state systems of education. 
In the searclK for alternatives in the twenties and thirties, the 7 
basic structure of the relatively new 6-3-3 grade system was accept- 
ed. Reformers noW looked within the system for sources of improve-- 
ment. Such innovations a.s the teaching of academic and social skill 
through projects (e.g., building a model of an Indian village), t^e 
core curriculum, and the new instructional groupings were explored. 
In response to the ideas of, John Dewey and his followers, efforts 
were made to vitalize instruction by using student interests as a 
starting point for instructiop, and by giving more emphasis to I ' 
creative experiences in tlie arts. Notable among these effort's was 
the Winnetka Plan, developed under Superintendent Carelton Wash/ 
bume of Winnetka, Illinois, in which students pursued* individually 
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designed-JLearnitig contracts worked out with their teachers. This 
progresi^ive mov^tmeot was. the' educational expression o£ a larger 
social reform movement wbich stimulated concern and changes in 
sudi divers'fe areias as child, ^abor, women's suffrage, criminology, 
ajid safety standards for workers,. 

The progressive reform movement in public schools culminated in the 
Eight-Year Study of the Progressive Education Association, completed 
in ^941.2 This study showed that, with respect to the 30 high 
schools in the study, a student's success in college was related 
to the degree her/his scTiool deviated from traditional content and 
teaching methods. The changes made by most of the experimental 
public schools were in the direction of integrating apprrariate 
subjects arbund selected problems (e.g., combining English and • 
social studies to answer the question. How was life in the early 
industrial period reflected in the literature of this era?). 
World War II diverted attention, however, from what was perhaps the 
first and most significant field evaluation of an experimental pro- 
gram in our nation's history. 

Private schools were also exploring alternatives in an effort to 
better meet. student needs and the demands of the society in which 
they lived. One of the early experiments was the laboratory School, 
founded in 1896 by John Dewey and his wife, Alice Oiipman Dewey, at 
The University of Chicago., Interest in Wontessori schools also in- 
creased. Among the private schools^ flying the progressive banner 
in the first three decades of this century were the City. and Country 
School in New York City, the Francis W. Parker School in Chicago, 
and the Oak Lane Day School in Philadelphia. 3 

The progressive reform movement in education reached its peak in 
the early forties and declined thereafter. 4 Not until the sixties 
did a new reform movement in education arise. Although this move- 
ment embraced many kinds of experimentation, one result was the 



^Lawrence Cremin, The Transformation of the School: Progressivism 
in American Education, 1876-1957 , New York: Vintage Books, 1964, 
pp. 296-97. 

"^Wilford M. Aikin, The Story of the Eight -Year Study , New York: 
McGraW-Hill Book Company, 1942/ ^^ ^ 

^Harold Rugg and Ann Shumaker, The Child-Centered School: An Ap- 
praisal of the New Education , New York: Thq World Book Company, 
1928y pp. 49-52. 

^For an authoritative discussion of the rise and fall of rhe pro- 
gressive educational movement, see Cremin, Transformation of the 
School , 387 pp. , 
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formation of ^'alternative schools''--schools which tried to edu- 
cate in ways different from those used by the typical public school. 
Theset schools were set up in storefronts, churches, community 
centers, libraries, and museums. Many were characterized by informal 
ity and smallne^s of scale--lSO or 300 students, rather than the 
1,000 or 3,000' commonly found in urban and suburban high schools. 
In addit ion , the new schools were based on the assumption that 
learning alternatives should be available which offer differing 
philosophies and curricula. 



These alternative schools .vary widely in their purposes and in 
the kind of students served. The Durham, Connecticut, schools 
offer a non-graded elementary school option begun because of par- 
ental requests for a "different*' kind of elementary education. 
The Raraapo Senior High School, Spring Valley, New York, offers 
a School -Within-A-School option to juniors and seniors who want a 
greater voice in formulating their program of study. The s^thool 
was developed by students, parents, and school staff. Instead of. 
traditional grades, students and teachers write qualitative assess- 
ments of work done -in a project or a course. The Street Academy 
of Albany, New York, is a non-graded, independent school u^ing the 
city as its classrooms. The Academy was started by the ^rban 
League and business organizations in Albany to serve dropouts or 
dropout -prone, students between 13 and 18 years of age.l 

The Philadelphia public school system has been among the national 
leadisrs in alternative education* In 1974 Philadelphia had 110 
alternative sfchools serving 7,500 children ranging in age from 10 
to 18,2 TheT^e is, however, room for improvement • In 1974 the drop- 
out rate in grades 9 through '^ft in Philadelphik was about 13%, or 
8,000 students* That the rate has stabilized In the past several 
years may mean the holding power of the schools has increased. Per- 
haps the fact that the city*s students can select a school with 
teaching methods better matched to their indiviiual needs or learn- 
ing styles has aided sta^bilization,^ 

" /. 

The Urban Career Education Center program is this part of a time 



of experimentation, of trying out, alternatives 



3 



n the United States. 



Ijames Hatch et al., A Catalog of Educational Alternatives , Trenton, 
New Jersey: New Jersey State Department of Education, 



Atlantic Regional Interstate Project, August 197 t 



^'^Alternative Programs Network: September 1973 
Philadelphia: .The School District of Philadelph 
way, mimeographed, 42 pp. 

^Leonard B, Finkelstein, Director of Alternative 
District of Philadelphia. Rata supplied by inte|rview 
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generally, and in Philadelphia specifically. 

As an ^alternative' school, the Career Intern Program reflects the ' 
times. It of fers ^academic and career education in a small "off- 
campus" setting, is close to its community, and is supported by 
both private and public agencies. 1 

4lanpower Training 

Manpower training, a second factor contributing to the Career In- 
tern Program, is intended to prepare the worker for employment or 
to upgrade his/her skills. This training occurs after the worker 
has "completed her/his formal education*- 

Manpower training programs are diverse and include such pro- 
grams as industrial and governmental executive semiriars, special 
training programs operated by universities, union- sponsored pro- 
grams for members at all levels of responsibility, as well as 
special programs such as the Job Corps or the many retiraining; 
programs operated! by the Opportunities Industrialization Centers 
of America (OICs/A) in over 100 cities. These programs share two 
assumptions: That human resources ar^e worthwhile investments, 
and that the labor market^ operates to select, reward, and promote 
the most productive workers. 

Manpower training programs traditionally have been available to 
upgrade the skills of those already employed, 2 There have been 
many forerunners of th^ manpower programs of the 1960 's for the 
marginally employed or the chronically unemployed. During the^ 
Depression, for example, unemployment hit the young people the 



^Additional in-formation on alternative programs may be obtained 
\from the following sources; (1) "Changing Schools: An Occasional 
Newsletter of Alternative Public Schools," Educational Alternatives 
Project, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana; (2) National 
Consortiums for Options in Public Education, School of Education, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana; (3) National Altema- , 
tive Schools Program, School of Education, University qf Massa- . 
chusetts, Amherst, Massachusetts; (4) "Matters of Choice: A Fori 
Foundation Report on Alternative Schools," New York: The Ford 
Fbundation, 'September 1974, 35 pp. 

^For information 'on manpower training programs, see Manpower Re- ' 
port of the President, and a Report on Manpower Requirements, Re- 
sources,. Utilization, and Training, Washington, D.C.: U.S. Depart- 
ment of.La^or, 1973. See* also Sar A. LeVitan and Garth L. Mangum, 
Federal Training and Work Programs in the Sixties, Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan, 1969, 428 pp. 
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. hardest. Among the programs for these unemploye4, out -^of -school 
youth was the Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC), which provided 
not only a living, but also training in job skills that would help 
the corpsmen find employment when economic conditions improved. 

Although the CCC was the most innovative of New Deal educational 
reform legislation", otheif' programs also touched the lives of 
hundreds of thousands of youth. The Works Progress Administra- 
tion (WPA) organized thousands of nursery schools, taught over 
a million illiterates to read and write, and ran a vast educa- : 
tion program for almost 1.5 million adults yearly. The National 
Youth Administration (NYA) gave unemployed youth a chance to 
complete their education through part-time* employment and devel- 
oped an imaginative array of guidance, placement services, and 
training opportunities.! 

In their determination to equip men and women for worthwhile 
jobs, and to correct wide-ranging injustices', the -manpower train- 
ing programs of the sixties took the programs of the thirties 
one step further. Vouth programs begun in the mid-sixties re- 
affirmed the national commitment to break the cycl^ of poverty. 
Corps or work -experience programs, provided by the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps or Vocational Work-Study, continued' the effort to 
help youth learn and earn. 2 " ' • v * 

The educational and employment needs -Of adults were also recog- 
nized. Programs were mounted to help those on* public assistajice 
to get jobs* (WIN), to provide jobs in the public sector (PEP),' and 
to provide on-the-job training, as well as vocational^-technical 
training in formal institutions. 3 'Although the., results of these 
programs have been mixed, often because participants we^e trained • 
for non-existent jobs, manpow^ training and di2:ect'; income mainn ' 
tenance are regarded as better st^tegies than servic^ delr^very 
or welfare fot achieving equality of economic opportunity, and: 
for meeting the^ problem of unemployment Qau$ed by technological- "\ 
changes . 



^Cremin, Transformation of .the School, pp. 3227 333,.' 

2'»FecJeral Youth Programs: 'A Discussion Taper," Washington^ O.C: 
Office of Economic Opportunity, December 1972., 175 pp., 

3 * * * 

Programs mentioned in this section were funded under the Social- 

Security Act as Amended (1968); the Economic Employrri^nt Act of • 

1971; the Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962;- and the 

Comprehensive, Employment and Training Act of 1973. information, 

was provided by Mr. Samuel Janney, 'Manpower Administration OYfice 

(Region III), U.S. Department of Labor^, Philadelphia; Pennsylvania. 
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Community" Influence and Control 



The third strand of educational and social change leading to CIP 
and the UCEC is the increased participation of private agencies 
and the general community in educational decision-making, which 
began in the 1960's. . 

Increased community control of education has taken many forms. 
They vary from the formal adoption of policies guaranteeing stu- 
dents* constitutional rights, to efforts to institutionalize com- 
munity control in decentralized school districts such as th§ 
Oceanhill-Brownsville district in New York City. They also in- , 
elude efforts in Philadelphia to involve the community on the in- 
fluential advisory boards of its alternative schools. In other 
cases, citizens' participation is required by the regulations gov- 
erning expenditure of federal funds. For example, the state ad- 
visory committees set up under Title III (Innovative Programs)- of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 must *include 
lay persons from the community among their members . 

One effect of listening more attentively to the voice of the com- 
munity has been the establishment of the new types of schools dis- 
cussed earlier. Thes^ include the Parkway program, Washington's 
Adams-Morgan Project >. and the Role-Trade Model in San Diego, which 
is part of the national Follow-Through program. 

The Career Int.em Program at UCEC is among the first efforts in the 
country to create an alternative school focused on the career edu- 
cation needs of youth through the cooperation of a school system 
and a conmiunity organization with a successful history of re- 
training unemployed adults for work— the Opportunities Industri- 
alization Centers of America (OICs/A) . 



THE STORY OF OICs/A 

One of the first battles won by community action in the long, bit- 
ter, and continuing fight for racial equalit/ in employment took 
place in Philadelphia in the late 1950' s and early 1960's. Four 
hundred Black clergymen, outraged at the failure 6f gradualism, led 
the boycott of businesses which practiced racial discrimination in 
employment opportunities. The boycott was called the Selective i 
Patronage Program, pne of the initial targets of the Program was 
the Tasty Baking Company. After three months of the boycott of 
Tasty' s products, the company agreed to hire Black workers. As 
the Tasty Baking Company acquiesced to the demands of the 
Selective Patronage Program, other businesses followed suit. 



Cfnce Black workers were allowed to seek employment opportunities, 
however, most were placed in unskilled^ jobs because of their lack 
of training and education. Thus, providing education and training 
for Blacks and other minorities became the motivation for establish 
ing the first Opportunities Industrialization Center (OIC) in an 
old jailhouse in Philadelphia. 

Toda>ry it is often easy to forget the courage and dedication of 
these cleVgymen who demanded. that jobs at all levels be open to all 
applicants, regardless of race.. The Reverend Dr^ Leon Sullivan, 
pastor of the Zion Baptist Church on Broad and Venango Streets in 

. Philadelphia, was their leader. The first Opportunities Industri- 
alization Center was founded in Philadelphia by Dr, Sullivan, who' 
was concerned over how few minority workers were*^ qualified to fill 

^ the newly available jobs. 

By 1974, the local OIC programs sponsored by the national organiza- 
tion (OICs/A) had spread to over 100 cities and had trained about . 
195,000 persons. 1 The Wall Street' Journal described OIC as one of 
the most successful manpower programs in .operation. In April 1974, 
Thomas Bray wrote: t 

"As founder and national director of the Opportunities 
Industrialization Centers of America, Dr. Sullivan has. 
made a career out of self-help for blacks and other 
minorities. The OIC grogram began, 10 years ago in an 
abandoned police station fsic] in the North Philadelphia 
slums and'has since grown into a network of more than 
100 job-training centers across the nation. Over * 
150,000 2 disadvantaged and unskilled workers have been 
trained and placed in jobs ranging from brickworking to 
court reporting, and labor experts praise the OIC as one 
of the most successful and -efficient manpower programs 
going." 

Until 1972, the OIC programs served mostly out-of-school youth and 
adults (18 years and over) and emphasized preparation and training 
for a good job. The Reverend Dr. Sull;v^n bedatae increasingly 
concerned, however, with younger- people; with youth who might, 
with a better education, earn a better chance in life. 



^These are cur^rent data as of October 1974, as supplied by the 
Opportunities Industrialization Centers of America. 

2As stated above, 495,000 is a more accurate figure. 



Career Education ^ 

The interest of OICs/A leadership in f)reventing adult*^unemployabil 
ity through improved education coincided with U.S. Commissioner of 
Education Sidney Marland's development of the career .education 
concept. A? Marlafnd wrote in 1972: \ \ 

"Career education is a' systematic way to acquaint 
students with the world* of work' in the elementary and 
junior high years to prepare them in high school and 
college to enter and advance in a 'career'^fie.ld carev 
fully chosen from among many. For adults it is way 
to reenter formal education and upgrade their sJcill's^''' 
in their established career fields or to enter a pfSV 
€ield. Career education intends to equip the individ- 
ual to get a useful and self-respecting job." 

A career education program for youth 

* »^ • 

o ^ merges Academic and career preparation; 

^. 

o emphasizes career exploration,- e^anding options and- 
choices; • . 

o provides an in-depth knowledge of how the economic 
system operates, and what theWorld of work.-is like 
from a wide variety of viewpoints-;, and 

o prepares youth for the continuing education required 
to. enter the career of. their choice, for apprentice- ^ 
ship' or, technical ti'aining, or for entry directly into 
- the world of work.- 

Several factors ^^nfluenqed the formation of the UCEC and the CIP. 
First, rhF~suecess 6f OlC programs in training unemployed adults 
had resulted in know-hdw among OICs/A personnel in the difficult 
area of adult trainings Dr. Sullivan's concern with urban youth 
who were out of school^ and diit of work was a second factor. Why 
coul^d not the OICs/A concern and training expertise help them-, as 
well?' The final element needed^ wa$ the concept of combining' 
general and career education for youth. This was provided by 
Dr. Marland and I^s staff at. the U^S. Office of Education\, 



Bringing It All Together 



In 1970, Dr. Marland met wij^th the Reverend^ Dr. Sullivan at the 
Seventh Annual pICs/A Convo'^atioft^jLn Seattle, Washington. From 
thrs meetxiig came an Office of EcfucTaftion commitment to create an 
innovative partnership: OICs/A would bring its know-hoy in train- 
ing low-income adults, its community-based support, its access to 
business and industry, and the OICs/A spirit of belief in achieve- 
ment to the educational needs of inner-city youth, while the Office 
of Education (OE) would bring not only the money, for the *first 
program, but also^the support of its staff and their consultants 
•-in developing, testing, and disseminating this experimental 
approach to career^ education. ' " 

The OICs/A leadership envisioned* one program, the Urban Career 
Education Center, with three coj^ponents: the Career Intern Program 
jCCIP), the Community Career Program (CCP), and the Career Orienta- 
tion Program (COP). ,In the spring of 1972 a grant was awarded to 
OICs/A by the Office o'f Education to plan and begin initial opera- 
tion of such a program. OICs/A, in turn, subcontracted with the 
QIC of Philadelphia (POIC) to operat^e the program. * 

In August 1972, the National Institute of Education (NIE) was begun. 
In February 1973, officials of OE and NIE agreed that the Office 
of Education program would be responsible for the CCP and COP, 
while NIE's Career Education Program would be responsible for the 
CIP. On December 17, 1973, the NIE awarded OICs/A a contract to 
continue the development of CIP. A second' award was made in 
September 1974 for 18 months to complete program development and 
evaluation. This present report describes the middle months of a 
new partnership and a new educational opportunity. The early 
planning period and the first 12 months of program operation are 
recalled but not documented. In the 18 months to come, the chal- 
lenges of these middle 9 months, it is hoped, will have their 
greatest payoff. 

The CIP represents an atten5)t to get at the root of serious urban 
problems. This objective is reflected in the statement of purpose 
included in the proposal submitted by OICs/A to NIE in Detember 
1973: "To provide career education and ca;reer opportunities for 
urban youth to prejiare them to lead full, productive lives." 

In order to meet this^^jfferft'i^e, CIP is trying to provide a vital 
general education to'yoHth, 'maKy of , whom have not had this opportu- 
nity. CIP is also trying. to provide a balanced career education 
program^ and to create a personal, supportive school atmosphere. 
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Along with other. e:q)erienced educators, the CIP staff realizes 
that no one truly understands the ^problems of urban youth or 
knows fully what to do about them. But .CIP is putting some of its 
ideas into action, checking closely on the results achieved, and 
learning how to help,^ 



I 
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CHAPTER TWO 

: WHAT IS THE CIP LIKE? 

Unlike many dreams, the Reverend Dr. Sullivan's dream be^:ame a 
reality. The journey from dream t(X reality, from idea to working 
program, was long, often discouraging, sometimes exhilarating, and 
full of surprises. The following is a recounting of that journey. 

CIP "ON>APER": THE PLAN 

The need for a program like CIP was apparent. Too many students 
were being turned off by urban high schools. Large numbers of 
students were dropping out before graduation. Statistics showed 
their chances of getting satisfying jobs were poorer than for 
graduates. Many still in school could be identified as potential 
*^ dropouts, with poor attendance records and little skill in math 
and reading. They had not acquired career information, nor did 
they know how to find useful job opportunities. They were becoming 
increasingly negative and alienated.^ 

The Opportunities Industrialization Centers of America (OICs/A), 
with its experience ixi manpower training programs, not only felt 
a need for a program^ to help these students, but saw it as basic 
to what it was trying to accomplish for its adult constituency. 
Programs directed at training adults for the job market, or at 
bringing en5)loyers to the inner city, solved part of the problem. ^ 
Another problem seemed to lie in the schools. While many schools 
were helping students, others were turning students off by not, 
providing realistic studies! A new kind of school \wa^ needed — 
one which succeeded in instilling usable skills and attitudes in 
such a way that students' interests were maintained and their 
dignity enhanced. 

Designing a program to solve this problem, however, demanded 
clearing a number of hurdles. Such a school would have to meet 
diverse requirements: For example, it would have to be a respect- 
able educational institution, with state-approved diplomas, in 



^David V. Tiedeman and Anna Miller-Tiedeman, "Career Initiation 
When Alienation From Secondary Schools Occurs: A Review of the 
Literature," Washington, D. C: American Institutes for Research, 
June 1974. 



order to enlist the active support of the connmnity. The curri- 
culum would have to be different from that of the public schools 
so that it was relevant to the lives of the students, while at the 
same time, it had to instill the basic skills^needed to compete 
with high school graduates in -the job market. A special kind of 
instructor was called for--one with imagination, idealism, and 
sense of reality, who was able to operate without a ready-made 
educational model. Furthermore, in addition to assuring academic 
respectability, practical curricula, and dedicated teachers, this 
school would have to find ways to attract and motivate students 
with a history of failure. ' 

Calling upon the expertise of its staff, OICs/A found the resources 
to design and implement such a program, A prototype was ready for 
implementation by November 1972. During most of 1973 the preliminary 
course materials were tested, and consultants^ were hired to review 
the results and to develop refined and expanded materials. By 
January 1974, the present program was ready to get underway. This 
program, asNbriefly sketched below, was designed not, only to meet 
the requirements discussed above, but also to be consistent with 
the OICs/A philosophy of "focusing upon the needs of the people in 
a personalized manner." 

The Context of the CIP 

The Career Intern Program must be seen as^ one element of the Urban 
Career Education Center concept. UCEC offers a coordinated program 
to deal with the problems urban youth encounter in seeking meaning- 
ful careers. It simultaneously attacks the problem on three 
fronts. One component of UCEC, the Career Orientation Prograq. 
(COP), is designed to service selected elementary, middle, and 
junior high schools.^ *,It attempts to demonstrate that through 
effective planning, guidance, and cooperation between UCEC and the 
school district, a" successful career education program in regular 
schools will result. The primary concern of COP is to find a way. 
b>^ which career educatioil can Ije integrated into academic education' 
in traditional public schools.' 

Another component of the UCEC is designed to help parents in the 
community,, particularly parents of interns in the Career Intern 
Program. This con^Jonent, the Community Career Program (CCP), aids 
parents in obtaining legal and medical help, housing, and other 
community services. It involves parents in the education of their 
children, by making them aware of the school ^s programs and 
problems. Furthexmore, CCP provides opportunities for these 
parents to get job training and placement in better jobs.^ 



The Career Intern Program is the third component in the Urban 
Career Education Center. The CIP completes the approach of UCfeC 
to the career problem*. It is concerned with young people who drop 
out of public schools and who facp severe problems in finding jobs. 
As part of the UCEC, CIP is a vital aspect of the OICs/A effort to 
^develop a community-centered attack on the problem of urban 
employment- 

The UCEC program is only part of the context important to the CIP. 
Its relationship to the public school system is crucial. To ensure 
a continuing source of interns and a continuing association with 
the public schools, CIP developed a special relationship to German- 
town and o'ther high schools in Philadelphia. Germantown was desig- 
nated the primary feeder school for the program. Upon graduation, 
interns are awarded a diploma from Germantown or from the school 
previously attended by the CIP student. Germ'antoWh High School was 
chosen initially because it typifies ^the kinds of problems that are 
dealt with by the CIP, and is located in the same neighborhood as 
UCEC. School counselors from the sending schools reported a general 
pessimism on the part of many students repecting their post-high 
school prospects. The liaison between the sending schools and the 
CIP is primarily the responsibility of the CIP School Districr 
Coordinator and, to some extent, that of the CCP. The roles of the 
coordinator and^ CCP in recruitment will be discussed in more detail 
later. 

The Structure of the CIP 

Following is a description of the, program originally outlined in 
the proposal submitted to the Nation^- institute of Education (NIE) 
in December 1973, and instituted in January 1974. The proposal 
called for the development andjtesting of an experimental school, 
including contrblljj^roups, pre- and post-testing, as well as other 
evaluative procedures. The program would enroll approximately ISO ^ 
interns. Only applicants who had reached at' least the, tenth grade 
in public schools (would-be ^lig'ible-to attend. _Thefi^st eight ' 
months of the program were to be devoted to development and fbfma^ 
tiVe evaluation, i.e., evaluation for the purpose of improving t)ie 
program during the developmental stage. The evaluation was to be 
conducted by external evaluators, using both experimental and par- 
ticipant , observation approaches, and these evaluators were ta work 
closely with the Cip staff to ensure that the data collected wduld 
be useful to the staff. . 

The following discussion of the original program consists of a de- 
scription of the general curriculum design, a sketch of the admin- 
istrative structure of the school, and a program blueprint of the 



procedures a student was expected to follow from recruitment 
through graduation, , 



General Curriculum Design . The basic program was to consist of 
three phases (sfee Figure 1) . Phase I focused on Career Awiareness, 
The development of personal characteristics necessary for career 
and academic success and for pijactical exposure to career opportu- 
nities were stressed. Phase I included two days of orientation, 
two weeks of Development and Motivation (D §.M) classes, seven 
weeks of courses in language arts, social studies, mathematics, 
and sciences, and three days of assessment by the staff • 

D § M classes were designed to^ increase the interns' awareness of 
themselves, their strengths, their relationships to others, and 
the importance of their community. The academic classes focused 
around career cluster material which provided an opportunity for 
interns to review a significant number of careers, such as those 
in the fields of health, service, and communications. 

By the end of the ten weeks of Phase I, a counselor,, in conjunction 
with each intern, would have prepared a Career Development Plan for 
that intern, which would be followed (with any necessary modifica- 
tions) throughout the intern's CIP experience. Phase II, devoted 
to Career Exploration, lasted from eleven weeks to a maximum of four^ 
semesters. It was designed tc enable interns to explore careers in 
greater depth, and to develop the basic skills needed to attain 
them. This exploration was carried on both in and outside the ' 
classroom. Each semester, interns were required to take* four 
courses of Fused Academics, which focused upon mathematics, lan- 
guage arts, social studies, and science. The classes fused academic 
and career content within each subjeat. Interns were also required 
to participate in at least eiglit days of Hands -On experience. For / 
the Hands-On experience, interns spent time in a place of business 
where they observed people actively engaged in careers. The obser- 
vation was supplemented by as much participation as the situation 
permitted. These Hands-On experiences were supervised and monitored 
by a career advisor. 

Ph^se III of the cu;rri«ulura, after high school graduation, empha- 
sized Career Specialization.. During Phase III the intern embarked 
'upon one. of three paths: on-the-job training, skills training, or 
preparation for college admission. Intern entry into and completion 
of any of the three represented successful completion of his/her 
Career* Development Plan. There was to be follow-up on all interns: 
one year for interns entering college and six months for those 
entering on-the-job training or skills training programs. 
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Successful completion of CIP requirements qualified a person, for ^ 
graduation from the Career Intern Program. All interns who met the 
CIP requirements for a high school diploma could receive a diploma 
from their former* high school . 

In summary, the curriculum of CIP consisted of a Career Awareness 
phase, a Career Exploration phase, and a Career Specialization 
phase. Successful pursuit of this curriculum by an intern meant 
that she/he had participated in formulatiilg a Career Development 
Plan, had obtained the basic skills in the academic fields; had * 
explored a number of career opportunities, had participated in 
actual on-the-job experiences, and had received a high school 
diploma. Every effort would have been made to seie that .placement 
occurred. 



Administrative Structure . The primary administrative slots in the 
Career Intern Program were: tlie UCEC Director, the CIP Coordinator, 
the School District Coordinator, and the four departmental super- 
visors. The relationship among these various slots is depicted in 
Figure 2, showing the organization of the UCEC* 

The Director of UCEC was charged with general policy-making and 
over-all administration of the entire center. The operational 
head of the CIP was the CIP Coordinator, whose primary function was 
to coordinate activities of the various CIP departments, to make 
general policy decisions, and to facilitate communication among the 
staff. Furthermore, given the relationship that existed between 
CIP and OICs/A, the CIP Coordinator served as a primary channel of 
coimnunication between the CiP staff and^the larger organization. 

The School District Coordinator occupied a position in the hier- 
archy parallel to that of the CIP Coordinator. This person was 
charged with providing' the liaison between UCEC and the area public 
schools and was responsible for seeing that public school personnel 
knew about the services offered by the various components pf UCEC 
so that they could refer' potential CIP interns. An additional tksk 
was that of facilitating communication between UCEC and school 
district administrators. Thus, the function of the School District 
Coordinator was unique, in that it could only be handled by/ an 
insider, and important, because the stronger the link between an 
alternative program and' the public schools, the better for all 
concerned • 

The supervisors of the four departments of CIP were directly 
responsible to the CIP Coordinator. * They had to see that their 
departmental staff carried out assigned duties, and to maintain 
contact between department supervisors in the interest of a 
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'coordinated effort. The four departments were: the. Counseling 
Department, the Instructional Department, the Career Department, 
and the Educational Services Department. The first two were 
directly involved in day-to-djay contact with interns, while the 
last two were service departments,,, designed to provide material 
help and expertise in the task of training and' educating interns*. 

The original Counseling Department was staffed by seven counselors 
plus the Counseling Supervisor and one secretary. The .Counseling 
Department was the most prestigious and certainly one of the most 
important components of the program. It was involved with interns 
and their parents from the recruitment stage through the completion 
of their CIP experience. The Counseling Department provided indi- 
vidual and group counseling in order to assist interns in identify- 
ing career interests, moving toward goals, and resolving problems 
encountered on the way. 

The Instructional Department was composed of five instructors, an 
Instructional Supervisor, aud a math and a reading specialist. The 
basic responsibility of this department was the instruction of 
intems in the four academic subject areas and in a number of 
electives. The. original design also called for math and reading 
labs for those intems who needed special help- 

The Educational Services Departmeht was charged with the task of 
curriculum development .and with tlie maintenance of a Resource Center 
for instructors and students. In the development of curricula, 
members of the Educational Services Department worked closely with 
a consultant team hired to assist in this task- The Resource Center 
housed the information relevant to course material and independent 
study. It "was designed as a clearinghouse for all materials used 
by intems, counselors, and staff. It was also a place where intems 
gathered to read or to pass their leisure time, and was available 
for independent study assignments . 

The Career Department was designed to service the rest of the school 
by providing career information to teachers for use in class and to 
individual students. It was staffed by a Career Advisor, several 
career counselors, and a job developer. The department investigated 
and identified career opportunities and made information available 
to teachers and counselors. It also had the responsibility of guid- 
ing intems through their Hands-On experiences. In conjunction with 
the Hands-On, the Career Departmeht offered periodic seminars to 
ensure that intems benefited from these experiences. 

In summary, the Career Intern Program consisted of four departments: 
an Instructional Department charged with classroom teaching, a 
Counseling Department charged with guiding students through the 
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program and dealing with tkeir personal problems, a Career Depart- 
ment charged with making available career information and supervis- 
ing Hands-Oh experiences, and an Educational Services Department 
which provided resource materials for instructors and students. 
This structulre was devised to provide academic training, maximum 
exposure to career opportunities, and individualized attention for 
interns with special problems. 



General Program Processes , Four key, program features will be dis- 
cussed here which were designed to provide the kind of education 
envisioned in the original CIP concept. These are: recruitment 
and intake, the Career Development Plan, intern asses^Smeiit, and 
.placement of interns. , 

Recruitment and Intake, Through contacts with the counselors 

. at the sending schools, the CIP School District Cooi^i^ator knew 
who were school dropouts, or who were identified by the counselors 
as potential dropouts. Potential dropouts are those who have ex- 
pressed disillusionment with the school, who have a consistent pat- 
tern of poor attendance, or who have serious academic problems, 
'After the names of potential and actual dropouts were received, the 
School Coordinator went to the schools and reviewed their records. 
From these records and from'discussions with the school counselors, 
the School Coordinator decided whether or not a given student might 
benefit from attending CIP, Following this, a check was made to see' 
if requirements were met— that is, no major disciplinary problems,^ 
and a minimum of a tenth grade educ'ation. The School Coordinator ' 
then submitted the names of qualified individuals to the CCP Program, 
Specialist, The Prografl Specialist sent a letter to the parents of 
the prospective interns and requested that they telephone for an 
interview at CIP, Home visits were made in an attempt to locate 
parents who did not respond or whose letters were retui*ned unopened. 

The next formal contact' prospective CIP applicants and their parents 
had with th^ Career Intern Program occurred after parents or appli- 
cants had notified CIP of their interest. This interaction, called 
the "intake interview," was conducted by a member of the Counseling 
Department and a member of the external evaluation teaxti. The objec- 
tive of the interview, involving bath applicant and parent (s), was 
to explain the nature of the Career Intern Program and the benefit 
that. couJ.d be\derived by the applicant's enrollmeijt. 

Immediately following the interview, while still at UCEC, the pro- 
spective applicant was ask^ed to tak^ the reading -section of the Stan- 
ford Achievement Test* (SAT)> Advanced Battery, to determine an entry 
level reading ability^ If the score was at the fifth grade level " 
or higher, the minimum entry requirements were met and the applicant 
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was asked to take a battery of additional tests. 1 



From the intake interviews and the testing procedures a pool of po- 
tential interns, roughly twice the sii^ of the entering class, was 
identified. The entering class was chosen from this pool by lottery. 
Those admitted const it^ed the experimental^roup, and those nop 
admitted were the control ^group. Each group was notified by letter, 
and those selected to enroll 4" the program were instructed to^ re- 
port to the school on a given day to begin their formal affiliation 
with 'the program. ^ 

The Career Development Plan. A second important program 

feature vital to each intern's participation was the Career Devel- 
opment Plan (CDP). 'Career Development Plans were written records * 
of the interns' career plans which profiled their aptitudes and 
included the strengths and weaknesses that had emerged from the 
testing and Phase I experience. The CDP also recorded their 
Hands-On experience and reactions; indicated the kinds of academic 
credit they had- gained and what was still needed to r'each their 
career, goals; and listed post-CIP options they might be interested 
in pursuing. The primary responsibility for the preparation of 
the CDP lay with the counselors, who worked in conjunction with 
the students, soliciting input from teachers, career advisors, ^ * 
and parents. The counselors also obtained additional information 
from such sources as their own records,' test scores, and intake 
interviews. As the intern continued, the CDP was adjusted to' 
reflect* changes in career interest. This flexible plan provided 
the framework within which the intern worked for the remainder 
of the Career Intern Program experience. 



^The tests included the SAT math and reading tests. Raven's 
Standard Progressive Matrices (-an I.Q, test). Rotter's Internal- 
External Scale, Coopersmith's Self -Esteem Inventory, and Super's 
Career Development Inventory. Entrance into the program was not 
predicated upon test scores. The tests and inventories provided 
a baseline for assessing later intern achievement and attitude 
change in comparison with a control group. * . 
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Intern Assesment. Assessing the progress- of interns^ presented 

unique problems. Interns in the program were individuals who had 
had problems jwith traditional schools. Futhermof e'-j the goals of 
the program and the career objectives of the interns did not lend 

, ithemselves easily to assessment by routine ^procedur^s. .Since both 
counselors and instructors played impprtant vples In the growth and 

\ development of interns, both haid to coordinate their work with 
respect to the assessment of intern progress,. In order for interns 
to have a realistic set of career ambitions, an accurate assessment . 
of capabilities and potential was essential. >^ 

* Formal assessment procedures were established at various points in the 
internes progress through the program. The first major assessment 
took place during the last three days of Phase I. At this*vtime 
counselors, in conjunction with the interns and with input fr-om in- 
structors and career advisors, completed the CDf^'s and drew up 
careful profiles of each intern's capabilities and potential- ""The 
individual educational goals decided upon at this time became the 
baseline for future assessments of progress. At the end of each 
semester students were assigned grades for the academic courses 
they had taken. These grades were assigned primarily by instruc- 
tors, but counselors did have an input, particularly when there 
were taitigating cii'cumstances, such as prolonged absences. The 
instructors and counselors tried to arrive at a fair grade for the 
interns. Although no grade was assigned, credit (necessary for 
graduation) was either given or denied for the Hands-On experience. 
An intern who failed to receive a satisfactory grade on one of the .v 
Fused" Academics courses might be asked to repeat the course. 

'^Assessment procedures were designed to bfe consistent .with the CIP - 
curriculum. Since .the curriculum was based upon individualized in- 
struction and an innovative approach. to Fused Academics, rigid 
criteria were inappropriate. Instructors and counselors, thei'efore, - 
depended upon their close association with students and the weekly 
counseling sessions to provide information for making judgraentsj. 
This approach required cooperation between counselors, instruct^, 
and career advisors. / 



Placement of Interna. Successfully placing graduates in 

either jobs or post-high school education was a major goal of the 
CIP. In the original design the procedural details were not delin- 
eated. The general charge to the counseling and career staff was 
to rely on tjie service.s and experiences of the larger OICs/A or- 
ganimion. Indeed, ts the first group of interns finished their 
program, it was apparent* that job placement was one area where the 
resource^reputation, and contacts of OICs/A arid the Philadelphia 
OIC were 'invaluable assets. ». . 

The general procedure envisioned in the proposal relied heavily 
^ upon the counseling staff and upon a successful Hands -OTr*experi- 
ence. If the intern was happy with a Hands-On placement and 
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the employer with whom the intern worked was sjitisfied, CIP would 
arrange for* the intern to continue in on-the-job training in the 
same position. Most employers were willing to do this, as OICs/A r 
paj.d the intern's salary, 

the la^g^ majority of interns found their first job exposure* 
through this, procedure, which was intended to provide an efifectiye. 
means of transition frpm the CIP ^ the working world. Many of^ 
these Hands-On placements and subse.quent on-the-job trai^iing , . , 
programs were carried out in actual OIC programs, which seemed ih 
increase the likelihood of success. An assessment of the ultimate^^ 
success remains to be made. Apart from the informal dDunseling. 
tliart is always available to interns after graduation,, few proce- 
dures have as yet been worked out to aid in the transition frbfn 
on-the-job training to lasting employment, - ^ • , 

Interns who wanted to pursue non-academic post-graduate careers 
took a different route. Some, as a result of their HandSrOn, were • 
hired directly by employers. In place of on-the-job training, ^, 
very few were hired by outside firms who had business con|:4cts 
with OICs/A, A few others found themselves left to t-tjeir own 
devices. ' ^ / - 

For intems^/itit e xes led in college qr advanced technical training, 
the Coun:^^ling Department was a resource. One counselor ^[as ie-/ / 
signated as the college cpunselor whose job was to know what' kinds * 
oi programs yere available, to assist interns in making ap^ications 

^and to -arrange school interviews for interns., ,^ ♦ / 

' ' . . * 

The degree of success in graduate placement is evidenced by the 

'#iployraent and college enrollment statistics presented in Chapter 
Seven. * '\ ^ 



THE PROGRAM AS IT /ff^TUALLY DEVELOPED: ^RUNNING THE HURDLES [ 

The preceding s^ection described the CIP as it was planned. This 
section describes what happened to the plan under the complex / 
influences of "real life.'* The ^stacles in translating the plaiv^' 
into a working school were formidable. Most of them stemmed from 
the innovative and complex nature of the program. Thes.e problems 
and the solutions found will bejietitioned here because they are 
important ^in 'determining the ''final'* shape of the CIP. 



Administration 



One of the most 3iffi6ult t^^sks was working 0|pt procedures to- > 
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administer the program. While the foxmat lines of authority and 
responsibility were clearly diawn on paper, they did not reflect 
the real danands placed upon administrators in serving several 
"masters." Administrators therefore felt a number of conflicting 
- pressures. There were the d«iands of the basic OICs/A ethos to 

provide help to all who needed it, which sometimes conflicted with 
the demands of ^he evaluation design. Administrators were con- 
fronted with the choice of appearing in/Jwible in the l^ce of a 
request for an exception or of. compromising the assignment of 
students to the experimental or control groups, on the basiss of a 
lottery. ' , ' 

^ Foi^ 'example, o>ne afternoon the Schooft Coordinator called the ex- 
ternal evaluatioft ^fic e about an intern who had dropped out of CIP 
to go into militaiys^;^lice^^JJj^^ the army physical and ap- 
plied for readmission t otKeprogram . His re-entry under those 
abnormal conditions would have risked skewing the experimental 
evaluation design. "The School Coordinator, concerned with helping 
the intern, ^found himself helpless and frustrated in his attempt 
to do what he saw was his job. ^ 

In another'case an ajJ^icant failed badly on the reading test and 
under normal circumstances would have been dropped from further con- 
sideration. However, investigation revealed that he lived in a 
•Jiome for boys and would have to be sent to a detention center if^ 
denied admission to a school.^ Again, the question had to be faced: 
"Can the program 'bend* to accommodate those whom (in the eyes of ' 
the program stafef) it is designed to serve?" In both these in- 
stances the issues were resolved in favor of admitting the intern. 

The demands for aoadanic excellence and administrative efficiency 
had to be balartced against the realities of urban life and humanis- 
tic conceras. Tfiis conflict, was couched in questions like: "Do we 
hire .certified teachers although others are bett:er qualified to 
understand the unique problems, of inner-city kids?" "Because an ^ 
applicant cannot read at a fifth grade level, do we keep that person 
from entering when she. or he desper^-tely needs and wants an edu- * 
cation?" -^"Do we hire only qualified people for wliom there is al- 
ready a slot, or do we hire needy people and either traia them or 
change the program slot to accommodat^e.them?" These questions were 
^prposed repeatedly in many forms and demanded administrative 
^ d-ecisi'ons. » ^ ' • 

There were other conflicting demands felt, by the administration-- , 
pressures to make .the program look good to observer's; pressures to 
maintain the students' motivation and interest, and at the same 
time bring up their scores on^ standardized. tests; pressures^to use 
' cui*ricuia developed ^,(in part) by cqnsultants, and at the same time 
aidapt it to the problems of the CIP classrooms. 
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In virtually every case,\these decisions had to ij^Voivfe skillful 
i:omp?romises. For .example, resisting .the temptation simply to make 
cosmetic changes in response to observer criticism, while at the 
same time recognizing the importance of a "good press," OICs/A as- 
signed staff to draw up arid monitor action plans to ensure needed 
change. Classes in test sophistication were introduced both to 
help interns develop skills related to taking standardized tests 
and to aid them in overcoming the anxiety which most seemed to feel 
when confronted by such instruments. The problem o'f implementing 
curricula was solved by conducting intensive workshops which brought 
consultants' and staff together.' 

Dealing with these pressures required not only a workable adminis- 
trative structure and clear administrative policy, but an adminis- 
trative st^ff equal to the demands. Such pet^sonnel had to meet 
several requirements. They had to have a clear philosophy of 
admii)istratipn--knowing how to use pressures, when to buffer staff 
from pressures, and so forth; they needed £ feel for and a convic- 
tion about the overriding goal^ of the program; they had to be 
imaginative and able to work without role-models; .and they had to , 
feel secure' about their abilities. . 

In the early ^tages the program encountered serious problems in 
finding qualified people and groped for proper proceflure?. The 
causes vere many but were mainly related to the -undefined nature 
of the roles and duties of staff personnel. For exampl^, was it 
the dutx of- the counselors to give ,grades in courses, since they 
were most intimately involved wit^i the intehis? How much personal 
counseling should the instructors undertake, given the de jure role 
of counselors? What did these considerations mean when it came to 
looking' at credentials fpr hiring? These problems were compounded 
both by the newness of the program, and QJCs/A's consequent l^ck of 
•expe^jrience in hiring educational persc5nnel abl^ to function in 
innovative contexts. m ' . 

The result was a ^general air of confusion' concerning who was to do 
what, antmclear nojtion of how decisions were to be made, a perva- 
sive attitude of defensiveness, generally poor staff morale, and a 
high staff turnover rate. This situation was reflected in the data 
and in the recommendations of the- first formative evaluation report. 

Happily, many of the administrative problems were solved. Simply 
getting through the shake-down period--during which role>, duties, 
and lines of communication were defined — led to solutions to some 
o£ the prcfblems^ The informal evaluation reports provided insights 
and data which the administrators used in making staffing decisions, 
and focused staff attention on underlying problems. As a result, 
an action plan has been drawn up and is being implemented. The ^ 
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evaluators provide information to the CIP st(aff on the extent to 
which this corrective action plan is being* carried out. 

Modeling ' . ' , 

A second serious problem was that of developing a: program without 
a suitable precedent to follow'. Thi^ problem showed itself in a 
number of ways. There were no established criteria for hiring ~ 
staff —especially instructors, counselors, and career devel<i]^ers. 
Attempts were made to obtain people 'with experience in related 
areas — such as adult career education, ojtCs/A manpower training 
programs, public school counseling, or other alternative schools, 
* however, the dem^oids of their previous jobs did not coincide with 
the requirements at CIP. New roles had to evolve. The immediate 
result was confusion, lack of coordination, and tension as each 
in<jividual attenqpted to defend his or her approach. 

For example, a Director was hired with experience in a program where 
there were few external, controls and little experimental evaluation. 
As a result, she felt frustrated over appajrent infringements on , her 
decision-making respoitsibilities. A career advisor was hired from . 
an adult career program and did not understand the necessity for ' 
establishing a relationship betwe^en untrained^outh and career in- * 
fonnation. A teacher was hired who was well versed in the academic 
nature of a particular discipline, although he had little understand- 
ing of the life of the students. 

The lack of a guide was also evident in the area of studenf assess- 
ment. CIP attempted to do away with the effects of ^he standard 
grading system. The Fused Academics at)proach used at the progriai 
tried to give equal weight to academic progress, improvement of 
self-image, and affective growth, as well as to the development o^ 
career strategies and the acquisition of usable career' information. 
Yet there was no available common denominator for assessing these 
aspects of intern growth. ^ ' ^ 

The 'lack of a tested model raised a number of other important 
ques'tions. What kinds of curricula should be developed for a 
program like this? How does one make sure that the careers being 
deal^ with are, in fact, viable foy the intfems? How can interns ^ 
be convinced that the p!rogram is going to serve their interests and , 
will not leave them ^hort- changed? What behaviours are appropriate 
for interns in this context? What can they get aWay with? What 
are the unspoken rules of the ^ame? * 
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While these problems are by no means; completely solypd^ a number 
of mechanisms have been developed to deal with them^ and these 
have generated some solutions. Attempts have be'en^made to increase 
communication among the staff by instituting inter-departmental ' \^ 
workshops, and staff meetings ^focusing' on specific issues* Clasjsgs 
taught jointly by counselors, ins'tmctors, . and career experts, are 
being offered. Less reliance is. being placed on extemaJL»*eoftsul- * 
tants and more on the use of internal staff, who have^^etter . 
grasp of the uhiqua problems oi the program. Several changes have 
also been made in the curriculum. For instance,, the two-week De- - , 
velopment and Motivation section has be§n spread over the eotire^ 
Phase I and is team-itaught b/» instructors, "counselors, and career 
jadvisorj^ as a Career Counseling Seminar . The number of career clus- 
ters to which inteTns have been exposed has been reduced to those , 
, f ew that are applicable. The successes gep^rated* have instilled a 
.new confidence within the staff and have led to prograH^ and ipte 
definition/' ' " * ' ^ ' .\ ' *^ 

In addition to these problems, several others of . lesser Scope ^ad^ 
to be .confronted. They are problem^ of built-i:n structural con- 
flict between instructors and counselors in the school; of intern'., • 
rnqtivatioo which shows up most dramatically in absei^teeism; atid of, 
intern recruitment an^ program image. ^ ; ■ . ' 

Instructors Versus Counselpr-s \ ; •/ ^ 

T" '• ' ' \ , • ' . « . . 

The first of these problems stemmed "from an atteaipt to 'd6al with the 
^ lack of individual at;terition interns ^3fperietced prior to entTy in ^ 
the CIP; To fill this need, a counseling program was designed with 
a. staff ^ize ai-lowi'ng for frequent contact between int^r^is and ^ 
counselors • Counseling was m'ade co*-eciual" witli teachiit^V and coun- 
selors were given many of the functions notmally assigtied to teachers 
il) traditional schools. They were charged with handling all personal 
pTpblems o^f interns, as weU as "with ensuring their affective ^owth. 
Teachers, on the othejc:^hand,Vwere to deal only with ^cad^mic matters 
and with cognitivej^d^V^lopment'. /* ' 

While this concern to threat* personal' problems and affective devel- 
opment a^ paramouijt makes sense given the problems interns "'face,> . 
the' solution ^osed ?erious problepis of its own. First, ^ given the 

.lack of a model, definitions of responsibilities of counselors and 
instructors ,were a problem. If a 'studerit/* for, example, was doing 
poorly in faath and the counselor was convince the reason was not • 

*la,ck of ability but family problems, who- should' 5eal with the prob- 
lem, and how? 'Inte^rns were encouraged to sjfeek out ^ounselQrl for 
help with, their problems. Since it is often impossible to sd'rt out 
personal from academic problems, counselors found' themselves giving 



advice in areas that instructors thought impinged on their own 
areas of expertise and interest/ As" a result, a feeling of resent-" 
ment built up, e^tpressing itself ip an attitude of competition that 
hindered the c6operation a program of this kind requires. Rela- . 
tively simple questions, like *'Who has the responsibility to dis- • 
miss students from class?*' became major problems* Interns would 
go to'counselorS: and explain that they had to attend to personal 
obligations; the counselors, being syii5)al;hetic, frequently granted^ 
permission to be away. Thus, instructor? not only felt frustrated- 
about the definitions of their roles, but also felt that they 'had 
lost control of the factors contributing most to thp success of 
their teaching. 

This conflict between counselors and instructors also. created diffi- 
culties with assessment of interns. Since counselors based their 
assessment upon different criteria from tha.t. of teachers, there was 
often a discrepancy. Integrity or professional judgment was called 
into question, requiring a thixd-party decision. Furthermore, since 
counselors were judging the quality of affective growth, they, found 
the number or letter grades of teachers unusable; and finding a com- 
m6n denominator became a serious stumbling block. 

As a result of these conflicts, a number of changes were made. 
*A series of workshops was held, attended by both counselors and 
instructors, so that problems could be discussed. Formal lines of* 
communication wei'e established between the two departments. Th6 * 
curriculum of Phase I was changed s;o that instructors sx\d counselors 
together could teach spme of the courses. Intern Disposition Rev.iew 
Conferences, where. teachers, coun^eilo3Cs, and jcareer advisors can ^it 
ciqwn togetlier and discuss specific students, have'beeh deS'ign^d. . 

Absenteeism .v ' * ■ " 

Many interns appear td take a. very casual, attitflde toward classes, 
with the result that absenteeism of over 50% -is not' unusual*. This 
has had a negative effect on intern progress, on lesson Continuity; 
and on* staff morale. The causes. haVe been difficult to isolate. 
^One underlying cause, however, .is the pattern of. behavior' developed 
in the public schools and carried over into tKe Car eelr. Intern^ 
Program. Another fa^ctor is the admission of st\iderits with-^poor 
motivation Further, the ClP^is often initially perceivisd by 
interns as a way to get through high school with as little bother 
as possible. . In addition, poor attendance may also ]>e the direct 
result of personal and home problems. 
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While the problem has not been solved, several steps have been 
tak6n to alleviate it. The changes in counseling procedures, 
with counselors and 'instructors working together, should help. 
Selective recruitment and intake procedur-es have weeded out those 
who are not motivated, and have made responsibilities clear to 
those who do enter the program. A series of micro-teaching 
workshops has been instituted to upgrade the quality of instruc- 
tion. The curricula have been completely revised to offer courses ^ 
that are relevant,, interesting, and individualized. 

Intern Recruitment and the Program Image 

A final, unforeseen problem became apparent in attempts to recruit 
interns. The" problem had two faces, the first being the difficulty 
of getting enough qualified applicants, and ^ the second, defining tKe 
goals of the program. . * . 

The difficulty in getting enough applicants stems from several 
sources. In the early history of the program {before January 1974) 
there were no limitations on either the number of intenjjs or their 
qualifications • Virtually anyone who' applied was accepted. When 
the experimental design was instituted, several new factors wei;e 
introduced into the recruitment process. First, ,only students 
with a minimum fifth grade reading! level were admitted. Irt addi- 
jtion, the design called fox a specific number, of admissions, plus 
an equivalent pool of quiiified applicants to constitute a contrcJl 
group. Thus, the sheer number of applicants had to be signifir 
cantly lafger than before. -Furthermore, admission under the new 
design required a full day of interviewing and testing with nd 
guarantee that an applicant would be chosen, even though qualified 
to enter the school. This had a discouraging effect on potential 
interns. - ' 

The'.major mechanism for recruitment was the contact of the School 
Pistrict Coordinator with counselors in the designated feeder 
schools.^ Since the public school counselors were never quite sure 
what the CIP was all about, they tended to send students without 
reference to an explicit set of criteria. When their records were 
reviewed by the School, District Coordinator, many were judged to 
be ujiqqallified for admission. 

While the..het^result'was that there were not enough qualified 
applicants., the implications were more far reaching. First, it 
' was obvious that additional recruitment mechanisms would have to 
be developed. Second, it was apparent that public school adminis- 
trators were confused as to the purpose and goals of the CIP. ' 
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The Question came up in a staff meeting early in the summer in the 
form of a heated discussion as to whether CIP should project itself 
as "an alternative school for anyone who was unhapny with the public 
schools;" should stress the "remedial nature of orientation and 
thus .appeal to those identified as poor students;" or whether "the 
emphasis on career training should be pushed," In. any case, the 
effect* on recruitment and the possibilities for publicizing the 
program would be affected • ' 

c 

Several important steps have been taken toward resolving the^ diffi- 
culties associated with recruitment • In January 1974, in response 
to the immediate problem of getting enough applicants for the first 
class, several staff members were instructed to recruit students via 
telephone or door-to-door solicitation. This technique proved both 
time consuming and unwieldy, thqugh i^t did increase the nuniter of 
prospective students. 

As a result of the recruitment problem, the School District 
Coordinator began a st.epped-up campaign to advertise the program 
in feeder schools. He scheduled student body assemblies, comt)ed 
student records, and intensified his contacts with school counsel- 
ors. Furthermore, the number of feeder schools was greatly ex- 
panded to cover the entire city. Descriptive literature was sent 
to the principals and counselors of virtually every city high 
school. 

As the Career Intern Program becomes more clearly defined and 
better organized, the staff believes it can accept an increasingly^ 
larger student body. This' means that greater numbers of students 
must be identified. The problem appears to be solved. For one 
thing, people are hearing about the program by word of mouth, and 
the number of people who apply is increasing rapidly. For another, 
the intake 'procedures have been streamlined to reduce tfie total 
time for interviews and testing, thus, they are less onerous to 
potential applicant^. 

In summary, the above appear to be the major problems faded in the 
early stages of CIP development. Basic, of course^ are tlie problem^ 
resulting from, the innovati've nature of the program. These include 
development of a viable administrative structure and a set of 
administrative procedures, plus the job of creating a program for 
which there were no antecedents. Beyond this, there were a number 
of problems of lesser sc^ope which had to be dealt with — the unfore- 
seen structural conflict between counseling and instruction, the 
high absentee rates, and the problem of intern recruitment. 
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THE" PROGRAM AS IT IS NOW 



The net result of these processes has been. the creation of a 
program which is in some respects different from* the one originally 
proposed, biit which is representative of the basic idea of the 
Reverend Dr. Sullivan and the Opportunities Industrialization 
Centers of America. The result is not a compromise or a dilution 
of the original dream. Indeed, in many respects it is more excit- 
ing and responsive to intern needs than 1iad been imagined. 

This section reviews the changes that Have taken place since 'the 
p;rogram's design and inception. No effort is made to describe 
again the basic structure of the school, which has remained much 
as originally planned. What has changed are mainly roles, emphases, 
and ^program processes. These m^jor changes are in administration, 
instruct ion/ counseling, and program development and review. 



Administration 

Perhaps the most significant, administrative change has been in the 
hiring of a Director with a background of experience in teaching, 
school administration, and innovative educational program develop- 
ment. In addition to the improved morale resulting from this ap- 
pointment, the new Director has instituted a number of administra- 
tive procedures that have significantly altered the shape of the 
program. Department heads are now required to prepare and submit 
to the Director bi-weekly reports of their activities. Each report 
is sent on to QICs/A and is circulated aniong the other department 
heads so that all administrators ar^ kept abreast of every major 
development in the program; 

Efforts on the'^art of the administration have been made to in- 
crease the quality and effectiveness of communication among staff. 
Instead of weekly general staff meetings, frequent sfaff seminars 
are* held which focus on specific issues, and regular, individualized 
intern assessment conferences are conducted, bringipg together in- 
structors, career advisors, and counselors. r Furthermore, in keep- 
ing with the effort to enhance staff communication, Xhe results of 
the ongoing evaluation are made available to staff both as written 
reports, channeled through the Program Manager ^nd UCEC Director, 
and as oral briefings to the entire ,staff by the evaluatdrs.J This 
immediate evaluation feedback permits quick response and implementa- 
tion of suggestions on tlie part of the staff, . ' 'l- 

In addition to, this administrative change, a number of others haye ' 
been made which,, while less basic to the operation of the pi^o^gram, 
have nonetheless made a noticeable difference in-ambience. For / 
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example, the offfce of the head of Educational 'Services has been 
mpved^to the Re^rqutce Center, greatly increasing :this individual's 
interaction with staff arid interns, , and* this title of the position 
has. been changed to .Curriculum Liaisori/Resgijurce Center Specialist, 
As a full-fledged department. Educational Services has been elimi- 
nated, because' the. feulk of one of its major functions--the develop-, 
,ment of a basi'S Qurriguluih f er a heV and iTtnovative program— has 
'largely been accomplisjhed/ This' has been ihe one major structural 
change to take plac^ -.(see Figure 3) • ' , ' 

A comprehensive action" piaji has. been f ormiil^f ed" fo ensure that the 
recommendations of >the ^rmative^ evaluation are carried out. De- 
partment heads'- bave been gi;anted a great deal of autonomy in doing 
their jobs witTiin-the framewdrlc'^of /the general program policy. At 
the same 'time, they' have been made accountable through the required 

by-weekly reports,/ , 

» » * • * • 

In summary,' the present administrative structure has^ been* stream- 
lined; qualified people have g^radua^ly efoei;*ge.d-in*'^ey staff posi- 
tions; procedures^ for effective communication. have 'been and are 
being. developed and implemented; "a general 'administrative policy 
based upon respect for individual staff ' expertise has been articur^ 
lated; and stress has been plaeed upon regular/ staff-staff and 
staff-intern interaction*. ' . ' - ' . 

Instruction/Cgunseling ' . - V., , • . 

\ » . * * / ■ ' ' ' ' 
The AbQve administrative ^changes' have had important effects' on the 
processes of instruction ^and counseling, thfie change has* bee'ri thaj 
the tendency to separate teaching and couns.elirig functions *Cwh4.ch 
was never iritfendisd in the original design) has been' reversed r The 
'current '.Emphasis is upon co'opiratlon hetwe^ instructors afid coun- 
selo5:s, whicfi pccurs in several ways. A Career Counseling 'Seminar, 
/is offered, taught by a team of counselors, teachers^ and t:a^eer * . 
advisors t Inj addition, regular Intern Formalized As'sessmenx ^Gon»* ; 
fererices and periodic, -Intern Disposition Review , Conferences' are \. * 
conducted and-attend^d by dll staff involved in an interft's ^for-.. 
'grdm, Preliminar:^.data • relating 'tp the effectiveness, o.f sucK - 
.cooperation indicate tl^at teachers and counselors have begvh^ to se.e" 
each , other :as*.equal partners in a joint enterprise.- ' 

New procedures have b^een develojJed , to ensure successful Hands-On 
experiences. These procedures /are designed* t6 make* sure interns*, 
'experiences; are useful ^nd relevant 'to their ipter^sts-, .In', the 
new procedure,, an inters' s coun^selor keeps a careful record of'the 
intern's' progress in"/^e program. Sometime during, Phase -I,, after f 
the Career Deyelopmerft Plan has., beep formulated', ah Intern * . 
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Disposition Conference is held, at which time the intem along with 
•her/his counselor, instructors, and carreer advisor s.ettle upon two 
* career -choices. When the intern is about to enter Phas^ II, his/ 
her ^counselor sends a transmitt^al memo to the Career Department 
indicating that the intern is^ ready for the Hands-On ancf 'naming the 
two ca:reers of interest to the intern. The Career Department then 
arranges for the Hands-On experience. , 

Careful attempts are being made to enhance the quality of instruc- 
tion in two ways. . First, new curriculum packers have been developed 
and are l>eii)g used. These are designed to, permit individualized 
instruction that answers the need^ of the .particular inteni, and to 
fuse academic and career information. Seeondly, teacher workshops 
are conducted by the l^ead of the Instructional D.epartmenf, the out- 
side curriculum consultant, and other outside specialists. These 
are designed to facilitate implementation of the new curriculum. 
In additipn, a series of micro-teaching workshops has been held 
using videotaping as a means of getting teachers to evaluate their 
'own classrpom behaviors. 

In addition to the changes* in courses and counseling, the program 
today features a large number of hbn-jc lass room activities. A 
successful career fair was held^ at the end of the ^ummer for .which 
inteiTis studied vario\is (careers, designed visual displays, and 
made themselves^ available .to discuss the careers with other' inter- 
efsted interns. Extufsions to Various cultural centers — museums, 
the zoo, theaters, and so on— fiave been .conducted, and- more are 
planned. These all represent efforts to enrich *the educational 
experiences of interns. 

In s.ummary, new procedures have been introduced to enhance the qual- 
ity of career advising and to integrate instruction and counseling. 
High. -quality instruction is a constant concern and is being ensured 
through the use of updated curriculum packets supplemented by regu- 
lar teacher workshops. * ^ 

f^rogram Development . and Review 

As it exists now, the Career Intern Program is not a static program. 
Procedures have been introduced to ensure that it remains flexible 
and responsive to the changing needs of interns and of the community 
it serves. Existing programs and practices are constantly under 
review. 

/ 

The mechanism for effecting change and for monitoring the program 
includes the office of the Operations Planning Assistant of the 
Philadelphia OIC, who worjcs with the Program Manager, reviews all 
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program reports, and maintains continuous on-site contact with the 
program and with the external eValuators. Based on the information 
received, the Operations Planning Assistant makes recommendations 
to the UCEC Director. 

A second important mechanism for review is the external evaluation ^ 
team. On-site fieldworkers constantly monitor the ongoing program 
and regularly report their observations to the Program Manager. 
Thus, they are able to evaluate the effectiveness of change. 

The Curriculum Liaison/Resource Center Specialist, who works close- 
ly with an external curriculum consultant, is constantly searching 
out ,and reviewing new instructional materials and is actiVely pro- 
ducing in-house materials and methods. The Career Counseling Semi- 
nar, for example, was a direct result of the joint efforts of the 
Curriculum Liaison and the "curriculum consultant. 

Various instructors and counselors have been assigned the task of 
organizing and supervising extra-curricular group activities, which 
will add to interns* knowledge STIct\ give them a wider range of school 
experiences. JFor' example, d Student Counseling Committee has been 
formed to provide a means for interns to discuss personal and school 
problems with other interns; a Progres^sive Student Association has 
been organized to give ^intebis a voice in the program; and several 
activity groups meet regularly, 

A new, streamlined procedure for intake interviews, using a slide 
show which can be shown to a number of parents dnd interns at the 
same time, has been developed and is being tried out. ^ 

V*- - 

Conclusion * 

The, picture that emerges as the outline of the present Career Ijitem 
Program is sketched is that of an exciting and changing experiment 
in education. Some of the changes 'described above are a confession 
of failure. Some of the new programs and activities undoubtedly 
prove ineffective and require further change* More importantly, 
however, the program has proven itself capable of meeting important^ 
challenges and of dealing with its own imperfections. CIP appears •* 
well on the way to meeting its original goal: fo, providS "t^he hope^^. 
of productive futures for urban youth." 
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CHAPTER THREE 



THE INTERN AND CIP: FIVE CASE STUDIES 



The^intems whose experiences are described here under fictitious 
names are selected on two bases. First, they represent a sampling of 
various student feelings about the Career Intern Program; and second, 
they exhibit the range of social characteristics typical of entering 
interns. Included are two males and three females, high school drop- , 
outs and non-dropouts, one who has finished CIP, three who are midway 
through their programs, and one whose graduation is still sometime off. 
One of the interns is White, and four are Black. They come from 
a variety of home contexts and a number of different high. schools. 
They range from good students to very poor. Taken together, they 
provide an accurate composite of typical intern experiences. 

No attempt is made to describe the entire life history of any one 
intern. Rather, using' their' words and assuming their perspective, 
this chapter tries to describe what they find significant- and in- 
teresting about the program. Each intern reveals the special, 
personal meaning the program holds for her or hip. > 



Maria: *^This Is My Family." - ^ ^ 

Maria, a slight girl with closely cropped hair, usually dresses in 
*a bright blouse with modish slacks. She appears serious and 
thoughtful, considering carefully before deciding what to tell and 
what to withhold. To her, the CIP is not a lark, but an important 
part of her life. 

"IM 'rather be here than at home. I'most usually stay 
'til 5:00 even though school's over at 2:00. These, 
students are my brbthers and my sisters." 

Matia tells how she .started the Student Counseling .Committee: 

* "It wafs like this. One day I was hungry, right? So 
I went to the lunch room, and so a student at the 
school had tried to commit suicide. ^ And -the man that 
worked in the lunch room. Brother Morris, we got 'to 
talking. We got to talking how it was like a shame 
students have^ese problems and nobody is ready to 
deal with them, and they just sort of say, likfe, 
'It's your problem.^ 'Long as you graduate, that's 



all We care about. • And so this other girl. was 
standing next to me, and she say, 'Yeah, that's 'a. 
good idea. I've been tWinking about that> too, ' C 
So we stayed at the school that day 'tit about 
6:00 o'clock, just talking about it. We talked 
to Milton^nd Berry and the other people on the ^ 
committeejU^-and the next day we took it ta ^the , 
CIP' Coordinator], "PV ' . • 

The Student Counseling Committee Maria initiated was set up. It now* 
supplements the counseling provided by the staff of thte CIP, furnish- 
ing a -sympathetic ear to students having academic problems because 
their personal lives are in disorder. The rationale Maria gives 
reveals her attitude toward the, CIP and its- importance in her life, 

"The absentee rate in some of the classes was high. 
Students 'just weren't 'coming. We were afr.aid that the 
people "^o pay for" the school were going to think, that 
it wasn't worthwhile if nobody came, and they'd close 
it down. We knew that the reason people weren^t coming 
' to class wasn't just because, you know, they weren't , 
getting anything -out of it, but because they were going 
through a lot of hassles ohtside of s9hool. We didn't 
want thiB school to close down, or nothing, and sincQ * * 
they're like'our brothers and sisters anyhow, you know, ^ ^ 
we want 'fed to do something to* help them,'' 

Duetto the efforts of Maria and other students, the Student Counsel- 
ing Committee became a reality. The coordinator of the program 
made office space available, and during their free periods and 
after school this group of interns can be found ready and willing ' 
to talk to an y intern who st ops by. 

The future ahd the effectiveness of the Student Counseling Com- 
mittee remains to be seen. It is nevrf However, the willingness • 
of Maria and her friends to initiate and work at the project re- 
presents a striking success for the Career Intern Program. .Based 



The quotations' in this section are virtually all verbatim trans- 
criptions of actual conversations. They were either taken from / 
tape recordings or from' field notes written immediatelj^* after the 
conversation. While they were transcribed in standard, orthography, 
they have not been "cleaned iipy In order to preserve their^f lavor, 
• they are presented using the actual dial.ect 9f the speakers, with 
no attempt to mask the oral, infopial, and often emotional nature 
of the exchange. ii^ • ' 



on her record in the public school and her own self-assessment at 
the intake interview, Maria would have been an unlikely candidate 
< for such, a task.' 

V ... 

Maria li^es in the Nicetown section of Philadelphia, a* predominantly 
Black working class residential area desprib^d by her grandmother 
« as being quiet, friendly, and having a strong sense of community; - 
Maria lives- with her grandparents. Her parents are separated and 
her mother lives on welfare. Her father worked for a number of 
years in a rehabilitation. center until he was forced to retire be- 
cause of a physical' -disability, Maria has an older brother , who is 
in the array and a younger brother and sister, , ^ 

She sj)eaks with pride of her family's educational achievements 
5 Her mother graduated from high school with honors, and her older 
brother went through college in^four years, ^ Maria herself is a 
bright girl and^cored- well on the intake tests. Her "reading.' 
achievement wai? above -average for entering interns. She seemed 
sure of herself and strongly m9tivated by a desire to achieve 
\ ^hrough her own competence. While both her personal and social ^ 
^ I self-esteem indices were satisfactory, she evidenced little con-r 
ficience in her. abilities as a student.! 

f 

When Maria Was contacted in t,he, spring of 1974 by a member of the 
CIP staff who had gotte;i Tier records through her school counselor, 
♦ her attendance was poor, she was failing, andvher counselor in- 
dicated* that she would certdinly drop out. 

Maria's reason? for failing in school became apparent in the^ in- 
take interview. She claimed not to know how to study, did not- 
feel challenged by her teachers*,, and saw her quick. t«nper as a 
continual source of trouble between her, her teachers, and her 
fellow students. 

She describes her experience in high school as follows: 

f 

. "I|ni 2>ort of a rebellious kind of person, you know. 
And if someth^g is happening — since I ^do trust my 
own judgment — you know, if I feel it is unjustified, 
then I have to speak on it. And a lot of things were 
going on that just wiere unnecessary, and a lot of 
students were 'going through a lot of changes they 
shouldn't have went through. And the school wa? 



•'•Throughout this section., reporte4 test^ results are from the ' 
battery of tests administered during intake interviews. They 
are more fully .described in Chapter Four. 
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i>vercrowded. They gave yoU two minutes to get to 
* class— five floors. There ^ were ^proximately 5,000 
students, and you^re late one minute for three times, 
. ^ that mean a cut, and* three cuts mean you're suspended. 
* ' And one more time, and you're terminated. It was 
goo-gobs of people. You didn't walk up.steps-- 
people sort of pushed you. If you went to see the 
principal, you had to mak6 an appointment. Your 
counselor — you had to make an appointment to see her.* 
If you wanted' to see her. on Friday, you had to make 
an appointment on Monday. . And if she had time, may- 
be she would get to you. There were 55 kids in class; 
sp, like, the teacher didn't know you from anv^Lody 
' else. If you had* a problem with your work, tne 

teacher didn't have time to attend to you. I heard 
^ about'' UCEC, and' I was going to drop out. I was 

going to go to the^Air Force. But my mother asked 
. me to .get a ?iiploma; so I came over here.*' 

Thus, at the urging of her mother and the CIP staff member who had 
contacted, her, Maria decided she would ^apply to the program. She 
also applied and was accepted at another alternative school with 
a reputation of being free and unstructured. This iij^as the de- 
ciding factor in Marians choice of CIP. As she puts it: 

"I don't trust myself to be that free. If I went there, • 
J Improbably wouldn't accomplish what I'm supposed to, 
and I'd just end up leaving./' 

Maria entered the program with the June 1974 class. Due to program 
changes, Maria skipped <the -usual orientation component and began 
with a Career Counseling Seminar (CCS).. The CCS is a small class 
taught by an instinictor, a counselor, and a caree/ advisor, designed 
to introjiuce interns to careers available for them. The transition 
from her largjB, imperspriaX, high school classes to a small class with 
three instructors was rough for Maria. Sho complained that the 
career simulation game they played was childish and really did not 
teach her a^^hing. Furthermore, the team teaching seemed to bother 
her: * " ^: 

'iMore^Than one person teaching? They're competing 
against each Other." ' - 

The informality of the class seemed to clash witR^ her notion of 
what a proper classroom- should be like. She says, *. '''^ 

"I don't like it 'when the class Is wild. ^ They show 
film strips, and everybody just makes noise. I 
skippe<| class several days 'cause I wasn't getting 
anything out of it." • 



Mairia's strongest criticism of. thi^ phase of the program centered^ 
on the use of the npw learning packets the teachers were trying 
to implement/ Her concern wa?, that, desjpite contentions to the 
contrary; they jisre* ROt. being used to provide i.hdividualized in- 
struction 

"The "packets are only thick ^qljs of mimeographed 
paper, .T call them woxjcsheets. . . It only takes * , , 
25 minutes to db work -in^thevCareer^Iounseling --^ ' 
• Seminar i» If you finish early, you^don*t do 'anything. ' 
•It's supposed.'tb be individuaCIize^ according to your- / 
academic lev^l, but" I don't! consider the el^ss' to be^ , 
in'dividuali^d v?hen you have to wait Jor^the- rest of 
. ' .the class.- treat the whole class .equal, some-^ 

' one's going' :to gWlett by-> and with*^the -packet, ,every- 
^ , ohq's at the same level. The person ne^ct to Infe ii I 
forever asking, for help ! I'm. 'doing ^Jjy 6\fn ^a^id herf»v. 
Learning, is morfif like, a' communicating thing. If I ' * 
/can take whar.wasWitten on the fiqard'anct not ^ 
recite it back Xo you,, but^disciiss it -jyith.yOu and. 
share ideas^, -then I'.ve learned, t/ve learned ^how - 
to relate to othe^ people, and I-'ve learned 'hew ^o 
- understaijxj things. ' - ' ♦ * ^ . . • 

' • .\ - • L ' ' ''^ ' 

"But, like, -when' they 'give m6 X^is' piece of paper; ^ 
ain't nothing happe;ning, '-cause I couj^ jus^ -§it 
down, read it;, ^nd.give it back, and I . got ^nothing *. 
• ' to. do all period, and I haven't gleamed anythiifg, 

'cause J ^earned that in elemeritafy^^cH^eoJ,. . But ' ' ' 
that's 'the way ..the system is set up:'- If '€hey used * 
the packets a foundation apd you could go off 
from it . . .i.but you can't/ 'cause pe^pie can't 
.read or can't comprehend what the^ read.^ Fdr them,, ' , 
packets, aren't doing any good', jit just doesn't- 
connect- So what'»s the purp6se?v!^ 

By the end of the summer, Maria's fcellngs\seem, to haVe' changed.. She" 
had gotten to know a number of the 3tudents\«id staff.-^She re.a'U^e^', 
how important they were to her and began to refer to ,thent as .per 
brothers and sisters. . '-r > ' ; • s'- / 

. • / ' ^ 

When the new semester started fn Septembetr', she ,wk^, active in th.e , 
Progressive Student Association,' a stuctent organization created to^ . 
provide a voice for iftterns in the prdgrak. She- foufid the 'nbw . . ^ 
classes interesting arid .challenging. Her own attendance improved 
dramatically^ and i;t was with a>great deal, of pride that she, pro- , 
•claimed of attendance in 'general: ' • ^7 • " * /* ' ' 

"Attendanc.e has gone up 15%^ since we', started our*; . / - . 

Student Counseling, Committee i • . • . • ' ■ , ^- ,v 



Not only has Maria, found a hew s^t of friends .and a degree of sat- 
isfactioa ii\ her academic pursuits that she never expected, but. her 
career plans are beginning to shape up as well. She has not aban- 
doned her idea of going into the jservice, but now she is consider- 
ing^ the possibility of becoming' an Air Force nurse. Because of a 
' Hands-On experience working as an assistant to a bank manager, sAe 
is also thinking of pursuing a career in banking.' 

it 

, While ^ria fias misgivings about l,e4ving he^ surrogate family at 
CIP when* she graduates in February 1975, she feeis she wifl he able 
to face the futi^re with a better perspective of the possibilities 
open to her. 

' ' Wayne': "Do You Beloiiig Here?" \ 

■ ■ \ ■ ■ 

^ ' . The questio^i, "Do you belbpg he're?'^ was asked by Wayne; s teacher in v 
the first class he at tended. at CIP. It was a fitting question to 
pose, since all of Wayne's academic career--in a private school 
where he' had a music scholarship, .at the public high ^school he atV' 
, ' tencied after the money from the' scholarship ran out, and at CIR— 
could well.be characterized as attempts to find where he belonged. 

Wayne came to CIP at th,e end oj? his first semester as a junior in - 
' * higlj 'school, having heard about it from friends of his who were 
concerned Sbout Jiini. He had oixly gone* to the public high school 
^ for one semester, and his problems, unlike those of many, were- not 
-^--^^ \ptimaxiiy academic, hixt disciplinary. In describing his. high sfchool 
' , ' etxperience-, he says*,/ " ^. 

' * ^ ' ''^I .went to the public hi^h schpol,' where hassles; wefe\ * 
1/ .as much a' part of ^e as b'lack -eyes', big' .nose, and 
, . " my c^nU-miss, big, sensual lips. I>-hoZd a go^l^- awa,r4' 
• \* for; pinlc" slip pil^s . . (Pink slips are given as.'- 

. \ ' warnings for tardiness and absenteeism* in the"" school. 1 * * . 

* By the' time he got io CIP, Wayne's ha'ssjes" wi^tb the sys,tem had' ' , 

.\ .^allTi^ady taken their toll^ Intfelligejit aiid sensitive, The >ras a talent-, 

* 'ed* pianist a)pd dr^amdd ,of gping on tb become a professional musi- 

. . _ cian. '^However,, when asked ^bout his ' career aspirations,, he replied 
\^ ' ' %hat he expected vtb .be a salesijan. s. ' * ^ * 

. * '\With respect to botb ,appfearanc6 dnd pe2:soAality, Wkyne w^s in many 
? '^^ ' Wayis the opposite, of- IJaria*, He was. slim^ with a boyish face,, a 
- . ^ ' ready smile, and protruding, teet'h.\ HjLs clothes, obviously, hand-me- . 
dpWns, neypr fit and were s'l^ldom prOpej^ly buttoned. Dd,sarmingly . 
* " ^ friendly, ^le seldom missed an.. opportunity to e!xpregs his opini|on 
/.^^ /^ about -anything. €o anyone. '.Thes?. qualities £reque[ntXy made him- the 
. . ^Jy' .center of ^ttentddn, but also^ got him in 'trouble with teachers -and • , * 

* :^etlbw "^iiutfents.in school.' Neither. Wayne's father, who was an auto ' ^ 



mechanic, nbx his motheg: had completed high sch"6'ol. ^Ar the time of 
•his entry into the prograin, they were separated. Wayne lived witli 
his mother, her boyfriend', an aunt,' and two- younger si^t-ers. His 
. family preferred that he take a job and contribute to, the family 
income rather thgin ^pend fiis tiipe in schook 

• * ^ * s 

Wayne entered the program in January 1974. He 'found the' going dit-: 
ficult in the beginning. The long interviews, the testing, and the 
orientation sessions were baffling, frustrating, and l^oring. His 
open friendliness with a White gfirl led many 'of, his, .fellow students 
to avoid or ridicule him. Two events got him through- this period 
of adjustment. First, he met a counselor who took an' immediate in- 
tere^ in him. Wayne recognized the , significance of this. . 

• "When. I met my counselor, I ioved him fight off I 

• Just V like that i my hatred of , authority seemed: never 
to Jiave eicisted.*' ' ' /. ') ,^ *. * \ ^ - 

*' • 

The counselor and Wayne soon became friends on 4 fifst-namp basis — ^ 
a development of great importance to Wayne. • • • • 

The second important event in Waynei s f ijrst days in the program was 
the discovery of a- piano in the ha-llway and an organ in an upstairs 
coians^ling room. ^, ^ ' ^ ' , . ' 

"I savf the piano in the lunch room hallway- , Itvlooked. * . 
. . like a grand^, .And there I was, sitting there playing ^ 
r\ ' \ tKe blueS;, and ^the,next thing you know, I had 'company-- . , 

• ' r}'/lots .of -company. .And the?y were shouting, 'Play this' 
' . ^ani ^Vlkf thart.'. ^My debut at CJP t>as a success. I 

* ^ . walked oul^ and went, to' play the organ in^ peace, An^ 

' ♦ \. they all came ^ipstaijrs- in pieces, * shouting, ' 'Play this' 
" \ * arid' jPlay that.^ "6o]'l gave .up and' just kept playing ^ 7 

;Until it was time t6v go hdm'^.'' /\ r ^ ' ^ . 

.Although ,Wayne„' savoring the't6le *of: looer, n^ver made many friends 
.gmqng the other interns*,, ^his potsition Was assured. His talent on 
■the pianp 'guaranteed 'him the ^ttehf^iori^dnd at least a measure of . 
respect, whidh he; found ira^^rtSant. ^ ; ' 

/Wayn^ *was in many fespfect^an unusiial student for the CIP or. any 
/other school •program. * By'the* tiiie he Had completed the orientation 
aiid'was r^dy to. .start cia'ssfes;*' he ha^d hpgan ta keep a journal at 
\the .request, of his*. counselor 1 Expei^ts shed light upon his feelings 
.abbut the classes ami, mpre, si-gnificantly,. at)out the teachers, since 
he w^s ^ always much* more Concerned^ with '''vho"'fhan with I'what." In 
descr^bijig his .class on 'Per^pnal Realization,, he ;5aid; 

" .. • • • * ' ' ^• • ' ' 

*. •^'Our teacher was a real*;together sisfc'er ^whose ob- 
jective wa3 to h^lp Black, kids to realize that their 
"."-'^^ brown skinAwas mpfe -beautiful than -they were forced'- 
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to believe. She told us about^iaffective thinking, 
thinking ahead, and about the difference between 
symptom and cause. Our classes'were very interesting," 

His comments^ about his science class were equally enthusiastic: 

"My sciendfe teacher is from Nigeria, He told us 
about Africa and how it was, contrary to what we 
programmed it to be , , . And he told us about our 
origin in Africa and how a small group of small- 
timers took, over the country, I'lJ give all the 
stars in the world for that class, although we 
couldn't make out some of what he was saying, and 
they all laughed at him. That made me really mad," ^ 

> ^ • • 

Finding school interesting and challenging came as a genuine sur- 
prise tfi Wayne, since*it ran contrary' to the -expectations instilled 
by all his past experiencea. He had written in his journal during 
the last day of orientation^' 

"Oh weil^ I know oqp thing. Tomorrow is my first class. ^ 
I am now a man, I'm in the army now. My warfare with ' 
education has started , . • once again," • 

He had even come -grudgingly to like some of his fellow interns, de-. 
spite his pique over their rudeness and lack of dedication. By the 
end of the first month, he wrote, 

"But the dudes and dames in my class are good people, 
really cool. I like my class, despite the hasslies 
* they give me, especially abbut me and Ruth being so 
close, and that doesn't even bother me anymore." 

About this tijne, five of the most popular teachers were transferred 
from their jobs in CIP tg another school because of conflict with 
the administration. To demonstrate their support and concern, the 
interns went to the administration to get the teachers reinstated. 
When this failed, they went cm strike for 'several days, Wayne, who 
had only been in the program a month, was troubled and of two minds 
about the whole affair. On the one hand; he was co/icerned about 
the lack of ^classes. 

"We had no classes ^^^or about a^week, and I wondered, 
'<vhen are we going to have classes? because I don't 
want to lose out in any of my studies,^ and I want to 
graduate from high school, .-^So I can't learn anything 
if the teachers are not teachipg^ anything. So I got 
up, went downstairs^ and walked out and went home." 
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On the other hand, he was impressed by the actions of his classmates 
\and the obvious love they had expressed for their teachers. 

"I am very proud of the spirit of my fellow interns, 
^ It shows if we would work together and not play 
separately we can get something done.*^ Right now, 
I'm in love, in love with my student body. They 
all arei a good* bunch of young ones. The interns 
were mad, and they wanted their teachers. That was 
that. Those kids didn't want to play ring-around- 
the-rosies. They were mad. I hever^ saw no one so 
upset about their teachers in all my life in school.'* 

After this, ^things appeared to settle down ^or Wayne, and he threw 
himself into his studies. When the first grades came out, he was 
happily surprised to discover that he had received all A's. This 
does not imply he was totally happy with all, his courses. In com- 
menting upon the career clusters, he was, in fact, extremely 
critical. 

"This was about ,the most boring .classes I have 
ever went to. These people were talking about 
all these careers, and r wasn't interested in all 
those careers. I was interested in one of them-- 
' MusicII Does music soiond like nursing or cashier? 
I wouldn't think so. All I did was see about all 
this career stuff, and I thought, 'Well, goddamn.' 
I felt it was unnecessary, because half the kids 
knew what thej^wanted tcx do for th§ rest* of their « 
lives, and I was sure they^weren't interested 
either." • • ' ' ^ " * - 

* » • 
During this phase 'of his program, while exploring career possibili- 
ties, Wayne's friendship with his counselor deepened. According to 
counselor logs, he and his counselqr met every tiay during most of 
Phase .L , and nearly as often during the first part of Phase II. 
He came to see the counselor and his relationship to him as central > 
to his program. In him he found not just a friend, but someone who,* 
in his own words, was "pushing him to get an education." 

By late spring WaynQ was ready to go into Phase II of his program. 
Phase II consisted primarily of academic courses. By now, he had, 
been. identified by most of the staff as one of the most promising 
and conscientioi^ students in the program. He also found at this 
time that, contrary to his expectations, he would not have ^o wait 
until January to graduate, but could complete his studies in Auglist. 
As a result, he threw himself into^^is courses with even more fervor 
and determination than before. His journal entries at this point 
had much Jess to say about his counselor and concentrated upon the 
characteristics of the teachers. At one point^, he described four 
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of his teachers, and gave eloquent desc2?iptions o£,how l:hey im- ^ 
j^ressed* him. • ' 

"My teachers are by far the best. I guess my favorite 

is- Mr. H. He sees to it that I pass his class,! and 
4 he's very strict about it also. He seems to care 
about us but isn't going to let the student heel him 
either. 

• • 
"Mrs. J is very articulate. She^s a v€?iy emotional " 
person, the kind you have to be careful about what 
you say to her. She's very * sensitive . . She's ^• 
likely to base our marks on how well we give our 
opinion instead of how, what, where . . . She*d say, 
'In your own Words, tell me* ... . 

"Mr. K is a different 'story. Everything must^be 
pip-perfect I He would take a point off your score 
if you say 'ain't' during the time he is marking 
your paper . . 

'«'Mr. L is middle-aged. He was, I .thought, the most 
soienm teacher in school. He was serious about' 
helping us learn about our government and was 
willing to stay after school to help anyone to 
pass his class." 

In CIP Wayne, though still alone, apparently found one place where 
he could belong. Although his sensitivity and seriousness caused 
him to be frustrated with his fellow students, he had made one close 
friend and had received a kind of recognition which had always eluded 
him in the past. 

As graduatiiii'^ approached, his counsislor friend informed him that he 
would be valedictorian and would give a speech at the commencement 
Services. -Wlyne approached this task with the seriousness that had 
characterized his career in CIP. Before he was finally satisfied, 
he had written at least ten drafts of the speech and had tried each 
of them out on anyone who was willing to listen. 

The graduation, held in the Reverend Dr. Sullivan's church, was a 
soienm occasion. Wajoie was the star attraction, receiving recogni- 
tion for his academic achievements, along with a $50 bond. The last 
entry in his journal^ expresses his feelings concerning the gradua- 
tion exercises; 

"Graduation was BEAUTIFUL! I. \ . We sang 'Lord Help 
Me to Hold Out,' and that song I sang with feeling. 
This thing came to be very well. I gave my speech, 
and I got the award I Worked so hard to get and also got 
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a ^50 'bond. The students Were well-behaved; -and I *. , 
^ ipved t^m^li; ' 'Just thihTc— ail tho^e little creeps 
* I hate^A^efore graduation; ind -now I'm goiilg," to miss 
' them . . i r.just couldn't make'.fun at gradxiatiqn, ' ' ' • 
y because that. Was the' best. part of the CIP program, 
and it* left me tear^-ey^":" , -* * . * ^' ' . 

There is^' a pastscript to^Wayne'g ,§tory. ^Thtoughout his partici- 
pation in 'the pro^Vam, it had been assumed "that he wodld go oh- to 

.college and pursue his dream of a career in music; Despite" the 
^j^eated urgings qf his counselor, how^yer, .Wayne neyer did apply 
for -admij-s'sion to a school! UppiRgraduation^' he ,took a job.wltJi 
a local business. It' last^ed onlty^a:, month-, ancf .he:,vjas *lQt'go.' 
Since" that time, he intervieV^ed for and triejl several, othter jobs. 

'.None- lasted more than a few days.' /As the last re/ort, Wayne '^ 
counselo):, who, has maintained contact wjith him, had- helped ftim to 
apply to a college in North Carolina^ They are awaiting word oij, 
his acceptance ,^d the possibiiiti*es of financial support. 



A ngie; '^'I Can't Lfat* Myself Down." ' ^ \ ' ^ 

"When I firsl; came to this 'school, you know, J 4iad' " 
. . * my whole ^attitude about, the- system.- 'I really hated 
schooL.* I. just- got to where^ I coiildnVt eVen sit in' 
' the classroom. I .was getting really upset,* and 
, everyone started caring, a^out yoti aiid th^y. woyld asK 
you .how you are. At fiVst I had the aftifcude-^-you - 
. ^ 'knoK, it 's-none-6f-your-business attitude. Put they . 
kept on- aslciiig you, and ihey began noticing you, 'axld^ 
*' when you were sad one day, thfey would teH -you,- 'You* 
1 look sad. ' What's wrong?*' Then')fcJu coUldn'.t bo hatiiifg. 

them no' more:*' And th^y was. always concerned about, V; 
' ^ou. That used to get me ups^t at first, "becaUse'^t 
Vas.none of their bxisiness/ Where 4iow, I like, it. . 
And' it "Started making me come. "< . ^ \ 

"I was a* very insecure person. Like, I didn't-, want ' 
to go to college. I didn't knOw "what. I ^wanted 't6 * , 
.do, I just wanted to get out of high school. And 
then .1 didn't know what I'd do. I just thought 
I'd probably", end up living off welfare. Then I / ^ 

. came to this schobl, and this' sthool started letting 
me. know, yeah, I can do stuff. They weren't *t ell ing;^ 
'me I could do it, they were letti^ig pe do it 'for 
myself . . . They treat you like a person, and then, 
when you can't do something, yoU're letting yourself 
down. It's not like you're letting someone else, 
down; it's like you're letting yourself down. • They 
let you know your good points and your bad points. 
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. , wi^^hout you feeling 'bad.'* ^ ^ 

'Angie is one of tyio White students in CtP. Angle's whiteness does 
' not^seem an issue in her* involvement in the CIP, In discussing the 

• -gang and race problems, in the area wM other ^interns,- she said: 

^ - r ^ , '\'\ 

^ - "I noticed one thing. Peopl.e in this-^ school aren't 

really different frdm____JHigh Schodl, ^cause , • * 

" ^ they com^ fromthat school; The-point, when. you're* 
in publit high school^ you hear things 'Like', ''That 
. White/girl, I hate her\ ' 'That jgirl Black, I- bate - 
hex,' ' It's a convenience not to get to know a- 
person. In, this school .they can't u?e that, ^'cause • ' 
they're- going tp have to sobner ' or * later get to kncM^ 
me as a person, and- if they're going to hate me, 
, • ^ they're going to hatejne as a person. That white 
thing,, they can^t use it, 'because I'm not jus^ a 
White 'girl they syee rA the .hallj^ays, I 'to not just 
something that, 'f hate her,' They are forced .to 

• ' get to know me, I'm in .thpir.cla^-^es,"^ I speaJT, ^ . : 

^ . 'I get along good with the 'people I ^know personally,'". 

Thl? is not to say that tbe race issue has been eliminated m CIP, 
Wayne remarked ip his journal and' in'convarsations that his Black 
brothers and sisf ers gave him trouble because he spent sd much time 
with 'hisrWhite friend, ^ Furthenftore; being a predominantly Black 
. school >''t her e^i's a Iqt pf emphasis in classes and in informal 
gat Hearings., on BlacJc. culture, Blask history; and ^ack pride. Angle 
bases her* acceptance ofi small c:lasses, personalization of the 
school, and' her own^ attempts to be friendj.^, • 

^Certainly, friendliness, opejiness, and a willingness to talk are 
qualities that describe Angle, sHe is^a small, . slightly, built 
girl with long brown hair, worn Veronica Lake-style. She is usual- • 
ly dressed casuajly and can be^found between classes surround^ed by 
•a groi^ of her friends. Her instructors report she is seldom tardy 
*and almost never absent. She does her assignments quickly, willing- 
ly^ and for the most part, well,*' She is consiaered to-be a good 
but not outstanding student'. * * 

Angle's j)r6-CIP school behavior stands i^n sharp contrast, ^ She came 
into the program in January 1974, having already dropped out of 
high school. Prior to that "time she had had a serious Absentee 
probleni; and although she, had maintained satisfactory grades, she 
was unhappy and disillusioned. 

"I " • ' t hey treated me like a child; I" 
acted like a child, I got away with things like 
a child would get away with things. I got away 
; without doing my work and still got those, B's on 



my report cards. I skipped through t-wo years. I 
; ' was prdud of it. I got A'| -and B's. I didir't • 
learn 'a damn thing in that school. I didn't do 
nothing .-■ I'gavfe a lot of sad stories.''-' y — 

Angie's problem i-n public school was- not academic failure, but one 
of self-image; ' She was not made to feel important or given any 
reason to think she could trust herself. At the intake interview, 
her '•one criticism of the public school concerned its atmosphere 
and what it made .her feel about herself. 

I 

While\nterns like Maria are critical of tjieir clksses--their 
content and the Way they are tau^ht-^and others- like Wa^ne tend • 
to be- laudatory, ^An^ie sees the?e issues as relatively- unimportant. 
In a discussion she and. a number of other students were having 
about thei newly introduced learning' packets, she said,' 

"The papket is one system f>f teaching, and you 
shouldn't just base your whole school. on just oj^e 
system, . . I do them, I fali asleep, Theydpn't..- 
arouse me. We have no discussion. You' can't talk 
^to a -packet, I mean, if you talk to a teacher and . 
^ ^all'the other interp's are working, they don't want 
.to heaif/ou. And also, they're Kind of..abstract, 
They need- soniething.-morfe— like aboCit yourself," 

Relationships between i>eople, however,- -are very important: 

"When I first got here, I talked to my counselor ^ ' 
: like a father. But he tol'd. He broke my confidence, 
and that'^really got me mad. Not only did he break 
it, "but he interjected his opinion. ^ 'So the reason 
I don't, go to my counselor is because I know, and 
^most of the students 'in the school know, that they 
*write do^^^'vSiikt you say, 'I need to.be talking 
to someBody. as a friend, somebody who accepts me, 
and I accept him, ,1 sometimes go to an adopted 
counselor who does this. She ac^ like a friend 
and even tells me feelings she has about staff , 
members." »* * » * , 

At her intake* interview, Ahgie exhibited a neutral attitude toward 
het teachers 'and "counselors, merely indicating that, her relation- 
ship with school personnel was satisfactory ^nd that she had no 
complaints about courses offered, Her^attitude abou.t classes, 
school routines, and other 'aspects of-school life have not altered 
drastically, but her behavior has- For example., -with respect to 
attendance she says, , ' 

• ' »»In I got away with all that I could. I 



could cut cllfsses. They would hassle me a little, 
but I could get away with it by 'giving them a sad 
story. They didn't care. I never cut in this • • 

school. My absentee record was so bad, I. missed 
. the last three weeks of school. I hated school. 
Here, I .never cut. . I want to go." 

k. 

In public school, Angie responded to school hassles by playing the 
game, by getting by the easy way, and finally, by dropping out. 
While m her old school she had felt helpless and insignificant, 
m the CIP she has become concerned with th^ program and is active 
in the Progressive Student Association in its atten^jts to bring 
about changes. One of her greatest concerns is the possibility 
that CIP is becoming more rigid, more strict, and more like the 
public school. In a meeting of the Progressive Student Association 
she offered the following analysis: 

"They say there are new rules coming in.^ I don't know 
where they're coming from, but it seems we got new 
orders. We can't do this, it's not allowed anymore. 
Little things are getting stricter A They say, 'Well, 
the other way didn't work.' Try a i^w way, I guess. 
We-notice the change. I don't know how strict or 
loose it: was before, but all I know is there's a 
definite change since I've been here . . . Ypu're not 
allowed ^ to walk into the career counseling office 
anymore and sit down. You ha:ve to sign a piece of 
paper' to see somebody. I just want to be able to * 
sit down here for a, few minutes and talk to somebody." 

^gain, the same concern comes up when talking about the new curric- 
ulum introduced in September,. * 

"Using the packets is kind of Ijike having a system, 
it's not personal anymore. That is sort of the 
problem in the regular school. There, it was -over- • ■■• 
crowding. Here you get the same effect. I mean, .p\ 
the teacher couldn't help you. You're in a room by \ 
yourself dealing with yourself. And that's why most \ 
.of us are here— because we lost interest in that' way 
of teaching. We need more personal attention." 

Arigie also worries that certain changes have significantly altered 
the personal relationships between interns and staff. Shortly 
after she entered CIP, several staff members were transferred who 
had-been popblarwith the students. Angie f^lt there-Ws a dif- 
ference m the attitude of the staff from this time on. 

. ' "When a staff person gets to be 'friendly with the 
students and gets to be close to tjhem, the other 



staff start to say, 'Wait a second.' And they alienate 
the staff member, and they get jealous of them . . . 
Then there is a big explosion. We get to be friendly 
"with one staff person. And the school allows it. But 
the other staff are trying to stop it. They're even 
afraid to say, 'How' re you doing?' I see changes m 
the staff that used to*'be friendly with me. I used to 
sit down and talk with them. They say, 'You're not 
allowed in here anymore ' . . . They're getting scared 
now. Gwen calls me 'Miss Smith' now, and 'Please do 
this,' and 'Please, don't do this. 
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Angie feels strongly about the program and its usefulness to her, 
and these feelings focus on the program's ambien-ce. Her feelings 
were. poignantly expressed in discussing rumors that the school would 
be-ciosed for financial reasons. 

'"We were kind of sick wh^ we first heard tH^. My 
fellow interns were all jcind of -sad inside, ^^se 
we said, 'Wow, it's a gobd program, and it's goW 
great.' We're really kind of depressed about it,>^ 
' 'cause here we came out of the old system. We were 
all failing. Then we got put back on our feet. 
We got confidence. And the only thing that gave us 
' ' confidence is being torn down.'! 

t ■ ' ' 

The 'change in Angie 's attitude, the new-found confidence she has in 
herself, is striking--and it is not just in the concern -she feels 
for- the future of the school, or -in her increased attendance, 6r 
her* activities in the' Progressive Student Association; it also • 
Vcomes through when she. talks about h^r future plans. She expects 
to graduate in February 1975, She had one exciting Hands -On 
experience with t;he Philadelphia gv ening Bulletin, and she is look- 
ing forward to another one with a reporter from the Philadelphia 
Inquirer. She plans to attend college, major in journalism", and 
become e ither a writer or a Newspaper reporter. Her major concern 
is no longer whether she will go to college, but where and when. 

In summary, Angie represents a special kind of success story. She 
probably could have finished high school and entered college. How- 
ever it is doubtful that she would have found the experience very 
satisfying, because she did not think enough of. herself. Talking 
with her now, one gets an entirely different impression. She is a 
confident young woman, convinced that sflje can do what she wants to 
do and firmly determined to do it. ' 

Larry: "Nobody's Always Coming Down on You H^re." 

Larry is a handsome, outgoing young man, gregarious and sure of him- 
self. ■ A modish dresser, he has a reputation for being a flirt with 



the girls. His easy-going surface behavior seems, however, to mask 
both sensitivity and insecurity. In his conversations he has a' 
lot to say about himself, how he feels about school, and about his 
philosophy of life; his emphasis, is on being accepted and not being 
hassled. Larry came to CIP 'in Jahuary 1974, after being expelled 

- from school toward the end of his^ junior year, for getting~lnto a 
fight with the assistant principal. His expulsion was the culmina- 
tion of a bad school e^cperience, Througljout high school, his at- 
tendance was poor, his grades were low, and he got into trouble . 

" with the teachers, 

Larry had been out of school fpr about ten months, unsuccessfully 
looking for work, when he heard about the Career Intern Program 
tl;irough some friends'. Sometime during this period, the GIF also 
contacted his mother at the suggestion of his school counselor. 
^'Discouraged about his chance of getting a job and encouraged by hiB 
mother, he decided to come to CIP fpr an interview. By this time___ 
he h^d little hope of either finding a good job or going on in 
school. He gave as a reason for his interest in the program that 
it was an opportunity to learn a trade and^get a diploma. He de-; 
cided. he would try working either as a^machinj-St or as a mechanic. 

His. attitude toward education was reinforced by the fact that- 
neither his mother nor his father had finished high school. His 
fpther, a carpenter, encouraged him to go to the program simply 
because he Kai^nabl'e to find work; his parents felt a high school 
diploma would be.an aSset, 

Lairry's intake vinterview reveals the attitude he brought to CIP 
and the problems he had experienced in school. When asked if he 
felt the program would be of any help to him, he answered, "Yes, 
very mmrh^because there's more understanding between the te^er 
and student," Later,' in ^discussing his problems with specific 
subjects in school, he "blamed his failure on lack of communication 
with the teachers, 



1 



'Teachers didn't take time to understand why 
students did the things they did^ So I fell 
behind and needed extra ^elp, and then they 
weren't there to g\ve, it to me,'^ 



And finally, when asked what he thought was the most significant 
quality a teacher could possess, he ^replied, 

"I feel the teacher should return the respect that 
I am required to show," * 

Larry's debut in the Career Intern Program was less than a smashing 
success. He had to take the Career Awareness class three times be- 
fore he finally passed it. According to his teacher the reason was 
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poo J. attendance, Larry's analysis was somewhat different. 

"At first, one of my teachers— I couldn't get along 
with him, and then I f lunked,^---Then the second time 
we got along^better, and my mark was higher. He 
didn't understand rae the first time, and I didn't 
complain 'cause I knew the way I was was the cause 
. . -of, the poor mark. 'Cause I really didn't Tike him^ 
or nothing.' Now it's better. Could be better still, 
but it's all right." 

After Larry entered the Fused Academics phase of the program, he 
continued to have problems." His teachers identified him as a poor 
attender, and he had a difficult time keeping up with the work,' 
possibly, because he is an extremely poor reader. This causes 
particular problems fof him ^sinee-<he new curriculum packets 
^depend heav^ily upon students reading" and working on their ^own, 
vLarry told his counselor he thought the carriculum was boring, 

*"it's no kind ot thing where you can explore. I 
' ' could deai with doing for myself in a lot of things, 

but there 's^me things that teachers got to help 
with. Packets are for students who really like to 

• read,- but what about those that don't like to read? 
. . * What about the poor student that can't read?" 

Although Larry is having trouble' acadeniically, he is .happy with the 
scliool' as a whole and has found several things that exci^te^him. 
One recurring theme in his conversations is the attitude of the 
st^ff toward students, WheA asked to compare the Career Intern 
Program with his previous high school, he replied ^unhesitatingly, 

"There are a lot of privileges here. They're not ^ 
alvyayS on your- back, ! You* don't have to worry 
about no one coming down on you, and this is some- 
thing gooa. Het^, you try to know' all the staff " 
members, It'-s not a thing of just getting tQ. know 
one. And the staff 'members try to get to know 
us— ife peopl^, not as students, not as children' 
or as\kids--but as people,"' ' , ^ 

He is also propd of the fact that he can call his counselor by his, 
first name. In a heated exchange with another student over the 
changes tHat had taken place in th^ attitude of staff, Larry mad^ 
the following observation: \ - ' 

/•You have* people like this brother over here, ^Now, he's 

* still dealing with everybody^as an individual and a s a • 
person. His ; name is Andre, He's supposed to be a " 
counselor, but he's really not,tj^He's a person. He's iiot ^ 
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nobody with a title staxaped on his brain. Andre, 
that's his name, and that's the name I call him by. 
He's an individual who comes talking to us. He^s 
^not nobody we label." 

As far as Larry is*^ concerned, his greatest coup ^x:ame when he success- 
fully organized a student dance. As he put it, 

"They gave us the opportunity to prove ourselves. But we 
had to go through a Jot of unnecessary stuff from our 
own pgint of view. I thought up this idea of having a 
dance. I talked at the^PSA^ meeting, and at the- ti^, ' 
they agreed on it. If it wasn't for the PSA— i^T^A 
group thing, you^ know— without the committee, it's real- 
ly nq^ng. It has to be the whole committee. It can't 
,be jlist one person. We went to Mrs. S [the director 
of instruction], and she said, 'Well, '-it's up, to . 
[program coorilin'STtor] , ' So we to him. We wanted 

to prove to him that we was peo^fe, but we had to,, like, 
kiss his ass. At first, he wouldn't give It to. -us. 
Like, he couldn't o-juSt accept the fact that we wanted 
a party. It just didn't- seem logical for young people 
^ to want a party for ♦no odc^sion. That just didn't 

make sense to him. So he said, 'Well, I don't quite ' 

understand this. I'm nof getting' nothing out of if . 

I don't get paid extra* for this.- No, I'm not going to 

do it.' So then you got te run abound and everything, 

and you got to say a slick lie, take dt in and rap it' 

down real fast, ^before he got a chance to ask you. Say 

thank- you ... He said it wasn't planned, but we had i/ 

in our heads. A -piece of paper not^ gonna do it, it's 

tite people. "But then he cancelled it, and then We 

caiied a meeting 'cause it was cancelled.* We just wept • 

down there. Sure enough, cold-blooded interns. We 

jumped in his collar. Then we had to present it to. 

him again. We had to convince him that if we didn't 

have the dance that all the interns would go to 'another 

school to a party, and we. should keep them in our own 

school. Then he said, jWell*; I see, I see. Well, ^ ^ ' 

O.K.' So- it went through three or four changes, but 

we go;t our party. ^ » * 

. (Interviewer: "Why wouldn't, want the dance?"] 

, "Cause he's scared. *^He^s an ^adu^t, and SLXi adult always 
has to have responsibilities. It's worth his job, 
you know. He'll lose* his job if anything happejis. We 
think about that, too. We as students not only^ think 
' « about- ourselves, but about his situation. He<'s in 

charge of us while we're here, and'if anything happens — 
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like^if someone comes; in and wants' to cut^ooe of *us * ' 
or. shoot 6n6 of us^ he be responsible. •Know >fhat I. , 
m^an? . . *Ajiyhovr, that .dance,_that w^nt^.pfrfect 



'Encouraged -by the ^(icc*ess>he had had Vith'ifehe dance&inx^.the easy ^ 
,relatdonship he had developed wi'tji the staff La^ry was, by^the en4' 
of the summer, launched in another campaign—a cami)a^igri to change 
the program s.o that more^ -free time was ^ructured into' it for ;^ " ; ' 
students to get together.. As* he put.it, • 1 

" ' r • " ' ' / . 

feel thew^chool needs some tim^ ,worked ih it .to' 
just talk with your friends.' Now We 'have^ to stay . ' - . 
after school iiF^we want- to do. that ; - That's wh>^ a - 
lot of interns are Jate.for clas?. -Thi&y rfeed to - ^ 

talk to their friends."^ They Just codie from^home, 
* " and they^need some time to just laugh a; little* bit • 

Some time tq get our activities. toget^r, to talk ^ ^ 
, to our fellow students about activities we waht.!' 

Whether 'Larry will eyeV see his reform dreams Become reality remains 
to be seei>. Nevertheless, listening to him, it is hard t9 Relieve 
this was^a student who vyas ^kicked out- of school' because he ^coiild not 
get along with the vice principal and his fellow stadents. He' still 
is not sureThe is going -to be able j:o ^gradu^te-with a diploma,, but 
he is confident that he, will be able to get % job and 'that he can^. 

.•expect to be treated ai^ a:person. Fpr hi$ Hand3-0n experience, 
he was hired by a construction oompany puttirig,up' aluminum siding.., 

• At the present time he. thinks maybe this is what he would like, to ^ 
do.^ He fou^d the job challenging and the people he worked with ^ ^ , 
friendly. , -\ - ► ' • * ^ . . . ' 
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The reading lab* in CIJ? U a pleasant' i-oom cpntainijig two. tablefe, 
one of which is piled high *wit:h materials; a large bopksthelf, also 
attractively displaying reading materials; and three individual 
student carrels. Students with reading problons interfering with, 
their regular, course work are assigned £0 come to /the -lab for tutq-' • 
rial help. " In addition, . the lab i-s open ' foy-J any students who ^re. ^ 
free and want t'a.?ea\i or talk with the' instructor „ , ; . , ■ 

One Monday toward the end of Juhej'aanet c.ame into the lab for her 
regularly scheduled'.,class in reading. She was oUviously up5et abbu^t^ < 
something. Without so.ihuch as a "good jnorning", to. the instructor 
or the interns standing around talking, Janet sat down .in ..one of 
the carrels and absentmipdedly" began to., leaf 'through a- vocabulary 
test booklet. ' The -instructor .walked, oyer arid askfed .her what was 
up. At first Janet simply, shrugged her'shoWdersr then she said slje 
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had just taken one of the tests B^dministered by the evaluation^ team 
-'to find out what interns thought about the program: .One of* the ^; - 
questions asked for an assessment bf.teach^sr Janet ha(d* given ^af* 
fairly negative answer coAcerilirjg on^ instructor. Now she wa's con- 
cerned that it might haye' a bad effect^ 'pn the^progrjam,' fhat the . ' ^ 
, teacher would get in trouble or he f orcjed to xihange the c^las^;> ' ' 

'Janet is a rather heavy; vivacious, happy, 18^year-o'ld, 3het. had ^- ' 
only attended 'the feeder school a f^w weeks 1[having transferred * 
f^om another Philadelphia high school) when she. h^afd aboutrthe 
£tP from -a close' friend who had been, an intefii. Si-nce she hWs 
'failing in Vhf old schooiy was.haylng^iffa^:iiUy adjiS,sting t6 the-* 
new one, and was being hassled a^out getting *a dipldma,^s^e^ de-^. -'^ 
cided to *come to the intake interyiew. At. the intei^iew she seeip'ed^ 
hostile and 'Impatient, giving -information' grudgingly and 'refus- ^. 
ing, for the md3t. part , * to talk "about her' problems j- She. came, alone, 
and it'was with great relucta^\ce that Janet agreed' to, comiiiete tlje' * 
battery- of tests. 'She bai^ly -passed the reading test .at the minir^ ' 
mum entry level of grade 5. Nevertheless, she wai chosen in the^ 
lottery •and invited nro participate in>the program. ' - - ' - ' \ 

Once vn the Scfiool^ Janet quicHly made friend^' and -beciite popular'- • 
with most of $he other intelms. Shfe -gained a reputation for being 
fun-loving ancf .ijot too serious. In speaking of ^her;' a fellpw^ 
intern remarked. ^ / • 

"She dori't-'.get along tctg. gpod in class, '^ -'cau^e she 
alwa)^^' get ting 'high' and keeps me^sing^ around with ' 
^ / dudes."'. " ' . • • . * ^ ' 

\ " "3' , . • • . ^^ 

• It is difficult to §et* Janet to discuss herself, her problems,' or 
het.'Schoo'l . seriously. * . ^ " 

Janet has .'another side,' howdver-,-:the practical, insecure',^- concerned * 
Ja[Q6t -revealed in the incident related at* the beginning of th^ dis- 
cussion. This is , the intern who, Although' she did n6t'li.ke high 
school, knows a diploma is* •necessary' to get a good job. And who, 
wfien asked about graduation, can give the e^cact 'date sjie is going to 
graduate. • ' , , ^ \ . ' , '-^ • ^' , - . . 

As one follow^ Janet. tHroug^h*^ her ^a^y sclhooi*^ f6j*jeine or ta lite" to ^ 
her instructors artd peers,', one becomes aware^.6f the cQntinuous 
struggle going on betWifen these two. aspects of her persxjnality. Her 
tea'chers, oh- the one hand, characterize her as /»the..jnost' goalr! 
oriented Studbnt" in their.^la-s^ejs. 'On^.the other hand, thevthiby' ' 
up. their hands in. frustraticSa because^ she". will miss 'three dt fonr ' 
classes in a .row. Bie' conflict is evident in her habit- of asking' 
for the' most advanced vocabulary lesson in tjie reading lab so.^h^t 
she can be successful .in hex , job; and then V feV miniftes lateV ask- . 
iij'g to.be pxciiSed sd that'sh^ can. smoke.a j-oinf. 



When five popular instructor? were transferred from the program in 

•February .1974 r Janet reacted emphatically: 

( ' ^ » . ' ' ' 

"Before that we had an all«-female staff. I mean, the . 
' school was rfeally together. Everybody felt secure 

ajid everything. 'So, you know, after the^ were trans- ' 
f erred, fhe^ school began. . .• . to fall, down . / . It 
wa^* never .the same. Now we have an alT-male staff. ^ 
' Students, they learn to adjust to it,' but it's not 
like it used -to 'be. You need women teachers if -you're 
gonna have a good. program." . ^ ' 

* r • « 

The same day, she walked out 'of one of her classes in frustTation 
at not being able to understand the packet* she w^s .supposed to be 
reading., and responding to, with the words: 

"I cati't wait 'til February so I can get out of this place." 

Despite her ambivalences, the pr^cticdl, goal-oriented Janet seem^ 
to have^won out, and in all probability she will graduate with her 
class' in February. 

Al.though she cxriginalLy wanted to be a filing clerk, she'^now feels 
she can get the 'training necessary/to become a .social worker. The 
change results .from her- Hands-.On experiences. ' » ^ 

' "I did my first Hands-On ciown at Broad and ^. Spring 
Garden, and I was on- the fourth floor at probations 
in the vo-luntary services. I' did social work. I ^ 
enjoyed it, you know; I >reid the people's record > 

' and if th§y were in prison' or jailV^ii stuf;f like , • • v 
that^.- 'My^'rtext Hands-On is going' to be'December 16." 

Th^ practical .Janet has been impressed by the Hands-On experiences 
in the CIP., This is one'of the things that really appeals to her 
about the school. ^ ^ ^ * i . 

^ " "They put you in the Harids-On thing, in « career 
* thing, of whatever you^ want to do. In high school 

they have courses .like that. You know, they have . - ' • 
§tmiething in commercial business, I^think,^ and stuff 
'like' that.' Btit you doir^t get the exposure that you 
get here; Tney ?end /ou out,' you know, and you have ^ 
' .'.all kinds of experience on the job and everything. 
"'And' sometimes, if. you do good^ like, the company, 
t^iey'll Mre^you for on-the-job 'training, and, you 
know, you "can get pay for that, and you have to ' . / . 

Have this Hands-On before you "graduate here." 

^ ' ^ . ' \ * 

Another importanr change has taken place Xn Jg^nefs life. Her mother' 



has begun to take aif active interest in what Janet is doing and to 
express pride in her daughter** Janet comments: 

"I wasn't going .to school at all over in . ^ 

, I can't really say what it was, * It was just some-' 
thing about that school, why I couldn't attend. 
And then/ when I came over here and my attendance 
improved, you know,' well, my mother was nreal happy 
about it^ and pleased, you know. It was like, you 
know, when a child doesn't go to sqhbbl, the 
parents, th6y ge^ll upset because they feel like, 
' 'Wow, I wanted my child to graduate,, and 1 want my 
child to have a diploma, and^ I want my child to be ^ 
something.' So, when I didn't attend s.chool, my 
mother felt kind of hurt. But then 'when I came 
over here, I was going to school regular and every- 
t^^ng, and she became, yov know, real happy, and 
that stopped a lot of confusion at home." ' 

Whether or not Janet will be able to get trainirtg in social work 
remains^a question. She still has problems with ^her reading and 
could not be considered a good student. However, she does have a 
self-confidence and awareness of hsr own personal attributes 
which will help her find a useful and satisfying career. 



And Some Other Observations . . . 



The case histories above have not tried to cover eVery detail of the 
students', lives, but have concentajated on those tljiuigs vthat help 
provide a picture of how interns see the Career In^fn Program, 
^fot all interns have been as relatively successful in their CIP 
careers. The CIP has' also witnessed its share of failures. 

For example,. Lynn; possessed one of the highest I.({f(s of any enter- 
ing intern. At first, she' seemed to fulfill her protaise and became 
known a's one of the best students in the program; bur she -was shaken 
abd disillusioned when in the second month of her tenure her favorit 
teachers were transferred. As Phase I contira she became in- 
creasingly discouraged, spending less and less 'time in class. 

Frustrated by What she saw as an ever-changing program and dis- 
appointed, with her career curriculum^since she had come primarily 
t6 get a diploma as quickly as possible-^e began^ to feel betrayed. 
♦ Finally, toward the eiid of the summer ^^^T^n it became^apparent that 
l»er graduation would be delayed for at least another semester, she 
left in disgust to go to Virginia and iive with a sister while* con- 
tinuing in another school. • , 



. ) 

There is also Roland, who came to the school before the present' 
experimental gfogra^ was instituted. He had dropped out because 
gang involvenent in high school led to serious trouble* with the 
authorities. After half a semester in /the Career Intern Program, 
he dropped out .and went to work as a snort -order cook because of 
family pressures. Later on, he reaHzed this was not the life he 
wanted, so he quit his job and went back to school, • He is present- 
ly working to prepare himself for a career in fashion design. 

In addition, there are a number of outstanding success stories. 
For instance, there is the story of Mitchell, who attended CIP 
when it was just getting started. In conversatipns, he tells how 
the class used to gather in front of a church each morning until 
they found out where the school would be conducted that day, 
usually in one of. the local churches. He, too, had been a dropout 
from high school and is now working as a disc jockey at a local 
radio station whii*e pursuing a university degree in communications. 



Conclusion 

The brief life hist03:ies presented above characterize intern ex- 
periences at CIP, The uniquen<f^s of this program is found in its 
apparent ability to speak to the varie4 needs of so m^ny different 
kinds of individuals, though perhaps not always successfully. 

The emergiiTg picture is not one of a groiip ^of cowed students who see 
nothing wrong with the schopl. They see it as exhibiting its share 
of injustices, unfairness, and needless political hassles. They are 
as frustrated, as scared, 'and as resentful of what they consider to 
be bad teaching a,s students in any school. However, ^ again and again 
they reveal themselves as feeling pei'sonally responsible for see- 
ing to it that changes are made. They are almost unanimous in . 
^their belief that while imperfect, CIP is better than^anything they ' 
have experienced before. ' 
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WHAT ARE INTERS LIKE WHEN THEY- ENTER THE CIP? 



Jan is 18; if she were in the grade expected for her age, she would 
"be a senior ip Germantown High School. But Jan is not a senior. 
A bright, eager student, for the firs^ eight years oT school, she 
dropped out of high school when she was 16, after a long history of 
poor attendance, "being fresh,'" and getting into, one minor scrape 
after another. -She read's at the eighth grade level; her math 
ability tested much lowei?-, however— at the sixth grade level. " This 
means Jan can read most newspapers easily but could not" quickly and 
accurately make change, or- apply arithmetic to problem solving. 
As far as people caij tell from the way'Jan describes herself, she . 
'is independent, self-confident in personal relationships, but -unsure 
of her ability to learn enough to earn her" own "living. Since she 
wants to leave home, get her own apartment, and be independent, 
finishing high school and getting a good job are high on her 
list— she wants to care fox herself and for her one-year-old, 
daughter. 

Carl is 16. Tall, dressed in the latest fashion, and well-coor- 
dinated, he looks as if he were 21. Carl is a sophomore- just • bare- 
ly. Accordii^tP his .school records and his achievement tests, 
<:arl. is bright fcbmpetent, and able tovdo almost anything he would 
like. But he is unclear about future plans. He "doesn't like 
school," and rarely attends. He has no fixed interests and, ap- 
•parently, .little sense of direction. Despite his physical ap- 
pearance, he feels uncomfortable with adults, unsure of himself 
around the young men and women older than he, but bored with what 
kids of 16 can offer. Carl has worked off and on at various jobs, 
since he was about 12— a .few. weeks here and there, but never leav- 
ing behind much of a welcome if he wants tp return. He is ^ot sure 
what he wants from the Career Intern Program, except that it sounds 
different from Germantown High and he'd like to try it. His parents 
both white, collar workers and increasingly concerned that Carl' may 
"go wrong," are .even more eager. 

Jesse, at 18, is in his senior year, but 1 credit short of the 12 
required for graduation. It does not look as if he is going to 
make it. Jesse has been passed on from year to year, apparently 
because he seems to be trying and makes no trouble. His reading 
scores are barely at the fifth grade level, a.t the threshold of 
literacy, and his math performance is not much better. These are 
the upper limits of Jesse's skills in most circumstances: he can 
barely comprehend a newspaper article,. and his writing skills are, - 
at best, elementary. Jesse's guardians have less thfan an eighth 
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grade education and are employed as seyvice workers • Despite their 
concern for Jesse, they have had little time t6 visit ^his school, 
to work with him at night, or to be his advocates ^or better educa- 
tional support. Jesse sees himself as at the; mercy of whatever 
luck— good or bad--comes along; 'he does' not, bejieve that *what he 
does will make mUch difference^ ih his life.' He is an applicant for 
CIP mainly because a school counselor^ afraid Jesse^jyi-ll not 'be able 
to graduate and seeing little future for him^ even if' he does, has 
urged Jesse to try the Career Intern Program, His guardians. are at 
best neutral. They are unsure of what CIP can offer and, since 
Jesse has not gotten into trouble, wonder if it will be too per- 
missive or lax for a youth accjustomed to the fairly structured and 
strict situation at .Germantown. 

Each of the 116 interns now in CIP is, like Jan, Carl, and Jesse, ah 
individual with distinctive hopes, abilities, and problems. Some 
^*look as if they would probabJy do well in almost any situatibn. 
Some would present challenges to the most successful of schools. 
What they have in common is a marginally successful experience in 
schoojl . , 

In this chapter a profile of *the students who applied to CIP .is • 
presented in the form of group data,l but it is important to keep • 
in mind the complex individuals represented in the findings • In 
later reports, sufficient data will be available to describe in 
more detail how individual students may be alike. 

» • » 

AGE, STATUS, AND SEX OF APPLICANTS 

The applicants range in age from 16 years (80 out of 267 students 
who applied to CIP between January 1, 1974, and June 1974) to 
21 years of age (4 applicants). Over half of all applicants (179 
out of 267) are 17 or younger. 

Of the 267 applicants, 107 had dropped out of the public^ sch^)ol sys- 
tem. *0f the 160 still enrolled in high school when thqy applied for 
the Career Intern Program, more than 136 had* poor attendance records. 
Thus, approximately 243 of the applicants either were not- participat- 
ing in some kind of formal education or were participating only 
minimally. 

As Figure 4 shows, age and status are related: most of the appli- 
' cants 3,8 or younger were still enrolled, in high school, while all 
of- those 19 and older had dropped out. 

If applicants had made normal progress, of the 267, 40, or 15%, 

A In January 1974, 175 people applied to CIP, and 92 applied' in 
. June 1$74. * • ' 
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would have been in the tenth grade; 139, or 5*2%, would have been in 
the eleventh grade; artd 88., or '33%,* would have 'been in the twelfth 
grade. The average a§e for ^11 applicants w^s 17 

The dropouts were not, by ^nd large, attending spme alternative 
school. Eighty-three were working or actively looking ftff a job,. 
, and 16 were just "staying at home/' Of the 16 apjilicants at hqme/ 
: 11 were women, and 2 bf these had children. Only 8 'were either 
participating 'in or waiting for adnfission into oth^ programs. 

Overall, slightly more 'of ^ the applicants were^men.' Of the 160 a'p-.^. 
f)licants still in school, 81, were men; and,pf"tlie 1Q7 not enrolled^' 
^ in a hijgh school 62 wer^ pal.es. thus, meit were slightly more like--, 
ly to apply to the progra^ than women. However^ this difference, 
is insignificant. , ' , , 

HOW' WERE THE APPLICANTS DOING IN^diOOL? ' / _ 

Many alternative schools are believed to attract applicants who • 
would probably be successful almost anywheje. W^ere the CIP appli- 
cants, dropouts or not, haVing trouble at school? /jijid ii so-, why? 

TKelre a*re '^eyeral ways of answering this question; grade-point 
' averages > how many credits the students were lacking for graduation 
performance, on measures of academic achiev^ent, and sliat^meijts' of 
.parents, counselors, and student^ Vhemselves. , taking these all\ 
.together^ the answer gejems to be that almost all. the applicartt§ * 
were in academic. difficulty, but few. seemed' to be in difficulty. ^ , 
because ^hey lacked -tJ^e^a.bility to leatn. '- v. * ^ ' ' 

Grade Point Averages • * ' ' / * 

In the Philadelphia^ schools, a grade of D or less is failing; a 
grade of C or more is passing; and grades of fr'or A are' considered 
academically superior. Most*^ (65%) of the QIP applicants (174 out 
of 267) either were failing during the semester before they dropped 
out or werfe failing during the ^semester before they applied. 'Some 
C25%) were passing,, but with low C Averages. A few (10%) had aca- - 
demic averages suggesting superior p^erformance. 

/ . : 

Credit Deficits . ^ - \ r s ' 

A studdtit needs 12 Carnegie units to graduate. At an average' rate 
of four units per year, this means a junior should, have complet6d 
four units, and a sfenior'eight units at the beginning of eleventh 
andXtwelftn grades, y^pedtively. The credit deficit is the dif- 
fer mce l/et ween what tjie studentfis normally expected to have and 
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the ^credits actually completed. The larger the deficit, the further 
behind the student would be for her/his age and grajle level. 

Virtually all CIP applicants have credit deficits. On the average, 
applicants to the Career Intern Program are deficient by four-units, 
or one year, though some are as much as seven units behind, ''It- se€«5 
fair to conclude that few of the applicants would graduate with 
their cla^s. The situation for the dropouts showed distributions 
almost as discouraging, although the group was older and might have 
been expected to have completed more credits. 

4 J J 



Performance on Achievement Tests , 

Achievement testfe yield .scores that describe the grade-level attain- 
ment of a student relative to what other students at that gra^e level 
can do. If/ for example, almost all student.s at the beginning of the 
tenth grade can correctly solve the problem; "What should be/Dick s. 
change? He gave the clerk $5.00 to pay for a ball that costs $1."S0 
and a flashlight that costs 97*," and a given student correctly^ 
answers that questidnas well as others. like it but fails questions 
most other students -in tenth grade fai}, the student would probably 
r'eceive'a grade-equivalent scor6 of 10.0. ^ ' 

Table 'l shows the 'distribution of grade- equivalent scores for tKe 
140 applicants taking the test,l while Table II indicates the dis- 
tribution in mathema>tics achievemeijt for the 138 applicants taking 
that test (127 and 129 respectively of t;he original 267 applicant* 
did- not take these tests). 2 (The reader is referred to Appendix KB., 
Volume II, for the raw score distributions of the reading and mathe- 
matics t«sts.). 
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Iwith regard to the 5.0 grade .equivalent score in reading -mentioned 
earlier as a base requirement for admission, it should be mentioned 
here that in actual practice a 4.5 grade-equivalent score was used 
as, a cut-off point, since this figure is still within one standard 
error of measurement for thi^ instrument. Thus, 1.4% rather than 
8.5% of the applicants were initisk^ly denied admission to CIP^ 
because of their reading. scores. 

2Not all applicants took all tests for several reasons: Some 
decided that the program was not for them; some left in the n^iddle 
of testing without explanation; still others made initial applica- 
tion but never returned for forma; 'interviews and testing. 
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TABLE I . 
APPLICANT ^ READING ACHIEVEMENT 



N * 140 
(Rapge = 3.9 - 12.7)3 



r 



MUDB EQUIVALENT 




NUMBER 




PERCENT 


4.4 or .Less 




/ 2 • 


> 


> 

1.4 


4.5" 4.9 




10 




' 7.1 


5.0 - 5.4 




22 




0 IS. 7 


5.5 - 5.9 




10 




7.1 


6.Q - 6.4 




10 




7.1 


0.5- 0.5^- 




17 




• 12.1 


7.0 - 7.4 




12 




^ 8.6 


7.5 - -7.9 




1 ' 




5.0 


1^.0 - 8.4 




-f ' 




14.3 


8.5 - 8.9 








6.4 


9.0 - 9.4 / 










9.5 r 9.9 




-6 




4.3 


10.0 - 10.4 ' • 




. 5 




. 3.6 


10.5 - 10.9 ^ 




5 




3.6 


11.^ - 11.4 










11,5' - 11.9 


• 


3 




2.1 


12.0. - 12.4 




1 




.7 


12:5 - 12.9 




1. 




.7 



Average . Grade Equivalent^ for Group = 7,2 
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■ TiS^BLE II « 
APPLICANf MATHEMATICS ACHIEVEMENT 
'N = 138 







* 

4 






GRADE EQUIVALENT ' 




liUluDCtV 




DCDftCMT 

rCKQrcnX 


/ 

4 d CiT T p<Q ' — ' 




1 7 




r 

► R 7 


4 "5 - 4 Q 




t; 




^ • ^ 






- • 


• 




5,5 - 5,9 








4 3 


6 n - ^ 6 -4 ' ' 




ft 


• 


91 '(\ 










R 7 
O • / 


7 0- 74* r 




Q 






7 _ 7 Q 


» 






A « 7 


.8*0 - ■ 8.4, 


* 


15 ^ 




10.9 


8.5 - 8.9 




"lO 




' ^ 7.2 


9.0*- 9.4 




7 




5.1 


9.5 - 9.9 




8 S 




5.^ 


10.0 - 10.4 




• . 6 ■ 




• 4.3 , 


10.5 - iO^ 










11.0 - ii:4 . 




2 


* 


1.4 


11.5 - 11.9 




1 




.7 


12.0 - 12.4 










12.5 - 12v9 


1 


3 




2.2 



Average Grade Equivalent for Group =-7.2 
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The^e tables? along with other data available f r om Germantow n Hi|h 

"School, 'InaijcHr^ 

. • > 

; ' Most of the applicants to CIP (85V of whom^were 

in the eleventh or twelfth grade)Mvere substan- 
, • tially behind the performance of average elev- 
enth grade students nation-wide in reading and 
\ mathematics achievement. If thes6 skills -are^ 
•important to later academic or life success in 
the majority culture/ the students were seri^- 
« ous 1 y ' dw^fiient . 




2. The Cll^pyricants * performance on these tests 
was not sighificantly different from that of 
avea^age Germantown High School students. This 
means that the ^'students who applied .to CIP were 
. not les^ acadeiftically able than students who 
stayed in school, \and in turn, suggests that 
they were not leaving the regular schools 
because of academip deficiencies per se.' f, 

3w Th'e average reading achievement was about the 
same as* the average mathematics achievement 
scoreS; This suggest? that the two may be 
♦ ^'related, as each was an average four years'" = 

* b^ow the national norm for students in ; 
^ eleventh grade. Both* reading and mathematics 
achievement may l^e serious problems, if they 
are, *in fact, important to^ later educational 
or career success. . . * 

4. Thiriy-eight p.ercent of the applicants tested 
were at the low end of the scale ('6.4 and below] 
on reading, and 38% wpre on the low end* of the 
scale in mathematics. There were some appli- 
cants at both the lower ^nd relatively higher 
ends of the scale fo^ each test, tnd the V ' ' 
^ average achievement was the same in reading 
and mat:hepiatics. . ^ ' . 



1 Germantown l^igh School averages are based on .(1] an examijiation of 
a lirge^ sample of Germantown High School . student records; ^ 
(2) achievement data published in the Philadelphia Inquirer ,' 

'iFebrus^ry 15, 1975; and personal communication with research 
^ personnel in the office of the School Distr.ict of Philadelphia. 



•S.* Pi7TaMv7 somg flpplicantr<riT?-d high achTevBTi 



scores- in reading. About 5 Students were a^" 
graae levels or above nationwide * ' p 



These test results ar? no;t. sV^^^^n/^ous with intellectual potential 
or ability^, - That is, they are no;t to, be construed as reflections 

,of ability to learn reading 03^ mathematics . Rather, adiievement 
tests assess performance, which iri turn* reflects learning ability,, 
motivation, and ^ educational opportunity . ..The vd.de spread of per- 

•formance, but overall low Scores, indicates that the applicants 
are a diverse group* and that maby are well behind the national 
norms for their grade level. 

' t\ . ' ' ' ^> ^ 

Perf^ nnance on Measures of Ability to Learn 
— r— t?r ^ ^ ^ 

Cognitive ability 'may be roughly defined as slcills by .which we gain 
knowledge of ide/is, or as our ability to learn ttrom experience, to 
think, and to reason. This capacity can be measured in several ways. 
Most-,frequently, "I.Q.'\tests ar,e usq^; and of tihese,.one o^ the most 
frequently administered is the Weoh^ler Intelligence Scale for Chil- 
dren (Wise!). While the term-"I.Q." has gained ^reat currency as a . 
descriptor of individual potential, the trkits constituting the 
"intelligence quotient'** remaip open to disagreement among test devel- 
opers*, researchers, and educators. - • ♦ 

' . ' . \ 

In assessing the cfoghitive or intellectual potential of minority 
individuals, . the notion of'I.Q. has generated considerabl-e contro- 
versy. ^.Q. is essentially a ratio of how much one* has learned to 
on^'s age. If everyone's opportunities to learn were equal, the 
I.Q.. would be a good indicator or inborn ability *to learn from 
experience--!. e. , intelligence. But learning ^opportunities are 
"decidedly unequal; so many contend that the tests commonly used to 
measure injtelligence /ail to yield high scores in minority^ popu- 
lations because such tests are biased in favor of the niajority 
cul.ture. , . / , 

The average scor^e on* most intelligence tests is 100,* which indicates* 
'average learning^for average age, and the teSt items rffom which 
Scores are- computed* usual Jly reflect the experiences of a majoj^ity, 
'jaiddl^-income culture. To reduce such bias,' applicants to'thfe. 
J Career Intern Program were given a test of non-verbal reasoning . 
That is, the test does not contain verbal problems (believed to be 
"the most biasedj'but does require 'much thought and reasoning about 
relationships between tl^e pictured "model" and other pictures, alii^ 
of which .closely resemble *the*model. For each of the 60 items in 
the test, applicants were asked to pick from six or eight choices 
the one most closely related to" the model? 
' », <? 4 • \ 



-^TaMe Iff iiidicaL'^ thalrtrP-rirg'l24-applicaiTts taking'this test, 91, 
or 73% of the group, scbr^d average Or bettei; than what most high'^ 
school students score. Further, an average score is roughl/ , equiva- 
lent to an I,Q. of 100 and equal to 100 on the :WISC/ Of the group' 
of students applying for. CIP, well over, hal^f performed as ij^^ as or 
better than most people their age on^ thi^ measure of abij^ft^ and 
about one third performed at levels' usually indicating Veil above 

^ average ability^ to Learn, Th;.rty-three, or 27%, however, performed^ 
at revels suggesting low motivation, slow learning, or perhaps Revere 
lac^ of opportunity to learn, (See AppendijT' I,B,, Volume II for raw 
score distributions on Raven's Standard Progressive Matrices,) 



TABLE III^ 
APPLICANT NON-VERBAL REASONING 



CATEGORIES 



NUMBER 



PERCENT 



Very Low 
Low 

.Below Average 
Average 
Above Average 
High ^ 



2 

7 
24 
52 
38 



\ 



2? 

6% 
19% 
42% 



What \ias been learned so far? Fir^t, that the applicants are having 
acadfemic problems, and -second, that lack of ability to learn is not 
a problem for most. Why, then, are these young people dropouts or 
potential dropouts? There are several possibilities: problems at 
home, problems in the schools, problems with other teenagers, or 
problems within the students themselves--e.g. , little self-confi.- , 
dence or not believing that hard work can make a difference. For 
^most' applicants, all the above mky be' true to varying degrejss. 
Below, each possibility i^-^discussed for the group as whole. 
Later reports, based on more interns, may^pepiit a taore complete 
picture. , ^ - - I 



*WHAT ARE THE APPLICANTS LIKE? 

For the most part,*CIP applicants^ have average or above- Ayerage " 
j^ing poteritial, but, iii'many cases, they 4ag far bfehind the 

- ' , ,. ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ • ■ 

^ • _74_ 4^ ■ \ ' ' 
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mastery of c r i t ical re ading ajiJ i{iaLhejna,tics ~ 
, skills* That is, the. majority o£/applicairts did not achieve at a 
level coimnensurate with their »abilities. 

The reasons tmderlying the divergence between ability and performance 
are as diverse as the i)ool of students applying for% the program, but 
one hunch has bee^ that the problem is motivation. That is, .people 
who believe they cannot succeed will not succeed^ that those wha be- 
lieve they are victims of external^ forces will not attempt to direct 
the course of their own lives. At issue here is not that these pei:- 
ceptions are ac^curate reflection;? of reality; rather, that negative 
perceptions regarding oneself and one's* ability to control one's en- 
vironment are harmful to Access in school Vnd^n later life. This 
is the conclusion dAwh by OIC's/A^and has been supported, in part, . ^ 
by earlier research/ indicating student perceptions may be subject 
to. change, . * . 



I 



Do Applicants Feel ,They Control Their Own Destiny? 

Historically, Americans have believed that through hard work people 
can succeed and, further, can'control tjie course of their own lives: 
**It is what you are, hot who you know,** For children growing up in ' 
minority cultured, however,' this sense of individual control may be 
.lacking. In the classic .study of inequality in American education, 
. for exaaiple, James ColeiMui et al,, found that students from low- 
income homes tend to feel an inability ta control what happens to ^ 
them: they feel who you know^ and luck, is what really makes a 
.difference, Coleman also found that low-income youth who believed 
they could make a difference did well on measures of verba J and 
mathematical achievement, .whil© self-esteem had no association with 
achievemen;t, Foir. higher ^ncome students,, the reverse was true. 
Students who^had a. high* sense o^ self-worth had high scores, while 
intemality or extemaiity of control was unrelated to test perfor- / 
mance, ^ . . « . ^ 

On the basis of this -finding, a substantial .body of programs' h^s 
grpwn up ajimed-at increasing the low- income* person's belief that ' 
'What one does makes a. difference, • One of the basic ^sumptions of 
OICs/A is that this belief is^the beginning of successfji^l career 
education. , > . . 

|t would' be expected, by tljis line of reasoning, that many CIP ap- 
plicants may have a iense of. external (luck/irnfluence") rather than 
internal >(my abilities and energy) control, fable IV indicates, tJfet 
about one-third of ^the applicants 'to the Carper Intern Program fill 
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Va^s S, Coleman |t al>/ EqualiW o£ Educational Opportunity , 
Washington, D, C: U.S^ .Government Printing ^'O^f ice, 1966, 



\ withia such ^ catjegoxy. A. slig htly, smaller perc?nta&e^ejgl„tj 

^* can in tact e5cercise contr6r^er~fheir lives., while the ^remainder " 
FaTI between the 'tw6x extremes. ' ^ " ^7 ^ ' 

Mqst of those Students inSicating they^eit control rested within 
themselves scored at the lower ranges pf this pategory5 That is, 
few of the applicant? who took this test believed with certainty * 
that they were 'in control pf 'their IjLves. Th^y indicated this^ by 
disagreeing with statements such as, ''Trusting, to fate'has never 
turned^ out as well folr.rae as making, a defcisiqn t;o take a definite 
course of '"action," or, "What happens to me is my own doing." As a 

• group, ithen, th^^ students'' view of society is not one where any- 
one c^n succeed through. hard work.^ (See Appendix I.B,, Volume II, 

^'for the rav( seorfe , distributions for Rotter's Internal-External 
Scale and derivation of categories,). 

' One 'of the beliefs of the Career Intern Program is that students- 
se^rved 'by the program need tojb^ "turned around," or remotivated^ to^ 
realize they ar'6 or can be* in control of theii* own destin^els. For 
a 1-^ast ^ third of the students* applying to .CIP this assumption 
seems valid. While the^^e 'applicants, may,* and probably do, have 
other problenjs contributing to their difficulties: in school, their 
belief Ijhat they cannot control tjieir destinies apfpears to be one . 
of^ the largest problems th^ Career Intern Program has to overcome. 

About one-third of the applj.cahts indicated by their tef^ scores a 
belief that they do in fact control what happens to. them. For these 
individuals, particularly^ one must pose other ideas which might 
throW./light on their .^lack of success in school. Such factors as 
family rid fetionships, relationsfiips with friends, and .self-image 
^rniay, for example, provide explanations for s<;hool'^related pl*obljems, 

^ ' r * * TABLE IV > ^ ' . ' • • ' 

. APPLICANT INTERNAL - EXTERNAL 'SCAl^ . 

. CATEGORIES ' • NUMBER. .■ ' ' . PEtCENT- 













Very I^itettial 


■11 ' 






' 9% , 


Internal 


28 






' '21% ■ 


Non - di f f eyent iat ed 


',49 






38% 


Extei^al. , « 


'38' \ 






.30^ 


Very External . 

» ' . ' • 


•"3 


/ 

/ 




2% 



Do CIP Applicants Tend to Hav^ Trouble^ith^ Their Families? 

Data presented iA Table V indicate that, by and large, applicants d^^ 
not have trouble with their families* (See Appendix I,R, , Volume n> 
for raw score distributions and the derivation of categories used 
for Tables V through VIII, Data presented in these tables are based 
oji Coopersmith's Self-Esteem Inventory,) About tworthirds pf .these 
students tended to view^ their family relationships positively-, of 
which slightly more than one-third viewed these same relationships 
very' positively'. Only about one-third of the students assessed 
family relationships negatively, but more of these felt only ^lightly 
negative, with a sma^l minority of 8%, -or nine students, rating 
relationships to home and family very negatively. 

Applicants indicated their genera;! feelings regarding family and home 
by. responding "Like Me" or "Unlike Me" to it^s stich as ^My parents 
and I have a lot of fun together," aTId 'iWy parents expect too much 
of -me." T^e facf that', foti the most part, responses were positive 
does not mean CIP applicants never have family-related problems. 

According to additional data collected through individual interviews,' 
many applipants have experienced famijy-related problems which may ^ 
well be connected with their previous school performance, ^Suche 
problems include: assuraijlg re^sponsibility foi%.a large number ^6f 
younger brothers And sisteiis^ Working because the famtTy^ needs the 
extra -money', coping with the' economic problems associated with women 
who are the breadwinners of the family, and coping with tKe economic 
problems associated with low family incomes. ' ^ 

TABLE V, . * . - , . 



APPLICANTS' FEELINGS ABOUT tiCME 
' N = 120 



CATEGORIES ' 


NUMBER 




PERCENT. 


' r — ; 

Very Negative 






• ' ' 8%/ 


Negative. ^ 


29 




* 24%\ 


Positive 


y 40 






Vei'y Positive 


42 




' . 35% 



Of the total pool of 267 CIP applicants most come from families with 
at least two younger children revealed' by, Intake interviews. "The 
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applicants— by and large still children f hemselves-^^roust assuae-at 

least partial responsibility .for rearing them. WhTle they may feel 

• very positively aKout their brothers and sisters, as previous data 
have shown, .the fapt remains that the nee.d to care for younger chil- 
dren affects the 'amount of energy and time a student^ can realisti- 
cally make available for school-related activities. As one appli- 
cant said, 'iLook, man, before I*can eHn. think ' about coming to 
school in the morning, I got to feed and ^ dress four younger brothers 
^nd get them to'school. Then, when I get home, I got to take care 
of them »til 7:00 or' 8: 00 at night. I don't ^have time for school \ 

Much has been^ written in*^ecent years about job discrimination en- 
countered by women. One of the worst aspects of such discrimdnaf ion 
is the lower wages pai^ to women for jobs performed by both sexes. 
An overwhelming 70% of applicants to the program come from homes'.in 
which a female parent or guardian is the primary breadwinner. 
Further, the jobs held by heads of households for this student^p^ 
ulation are low-payiij^ and/or seasonal in nature.' Thus, a chronip 

• shortage of money would seem to be a recurring problem for most^f 
these applicants. Not only do most of the jobs held by heads/Sf 
households tend to fall ort the lower end of the economic scale, 'but 
s?nce more^breadvyinners are female, t^ieir wages may be lower than 
could be expected for men holding similar positions. Because of 
this, 65% of the applicants report the need for at least a part- 
time job while in school in order to help support thei? families."; 

Do the Applicants Like Themselves? - 

Most of the applicants who took the tests felt^hey wefe not in 
control of their lives. One^might infer, therefore, that as a group 
the applicants would have a ^neg^tive self-image. How wellVou like 
yourself may be more important than how much other people like you.. 
It i § Mf[ ely believed that on^of the worst outcomes of poor educa- 
tional experiences is children who do not feel they are worth very ^ 
much, who feel they are not smart, pretty,- fun to be with, or wortft 
caring about. (The e6ctreme converse, »»I»m perfect; just ask me," is 
believed to be over-compensat*ion and not 'particularly desirable.) 

But, cpntrary to expectations, data presented in Table VI show tLt 
most of the applicants were in fact positive when assessing their • 
self-worth. TJiey indicated this by respondirlg* ''Unlike Me'' to state- 
ments such as, "I often wish I .were, someone else, and "j'^can't be 
depended on." WJftile the remainder^aw themselves in a less positive 
light, few scored ia the lowest category of the self-esteem scale. *^ 
This suggests that, wMl^ applicants' perceptions of themselves 
diff-ered from individual to individual, from highly positive to - 
/'slightlx negative, few considered themselves lacking individual 
wqyth, * N * 
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TABLE VI- 



-APPLICANTS' GENERAL SELF-ESTEEM 

* 

N = 120 ^ > 



4 



CATEGORIES ^ ^ NUMBER ' ~ ' PERCENT 

Very Low 7 ' » 

Low ^ 28 23% 

Average 53 - 44% 

High V 29 24% 

• Very High 3 3% 



How the applicants described themselves on the test was consistent 
with other perceptions. When asked in an interview' whether they 
had been well thought of- in previous schools, approximately 98% - 
of the interviewees responded "yes." Thus; the picture of these' 
applicants is that they seemed to Hke themselves. Apparently, the 
negative experiences they may have endured, either in previous 
schooling or wi4:hin a family -situation, "had not weakened their ^ 
self-esteem. ^ - « 



. Most Popular,. No, But IJve Got PXenty of Friends, 

One' might suppose that, since relationships with one's peers are a 
crucial element of any school situation, these applicants may have 
experienced problems in relatirtg with other stu4ents ancUthat, 
therefore^ xtheir sense of social self-esteem might be l.ow. Do the 
data support such a possibility? To the contrary, as Table VII 
indicates, 89% of the applicants felt sure about themselves in a 
^social context. They illustrated thils by saying "yes" to such 
. questions as, "I alv^ays know what to say to people," and "I'm 
popular*with kids my 'own age." 



/ 

/ 



/ 
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TABLE VII . • . 

— , — 

APPLICANTS' PEELINGS TOWARD F P.IC ND S 




CATEGORIES 


NUMBER 


PERCENT 


Very Negative 
Negative 
positive 
Very Positive 


1 
12 
69 
38 


• 1% 
'10% 
- 58%'' 

3}%' 



What Were Their Former Hi^h Schools Like ? »' .• 

So far, it seems that whatever the causes of applicants' .problems 
in school, these were' not associated with difficulty in getting 
along with other people, nor were .^ey related to doubt^ about self- 
worth. To find out what the problems were, one must turn to dif- 
ferent areas. :^ . ' 

One likely place to look might be the applicants' original high ^ 
schools. Within such schools one might begin tc/ identify contexts; 
if not causes, which provided the soil where school-related problems 
« took root. . I ^ ^ ' 

Two major feeder schools from wliich prospective students come to, 
CIP are Germantown and Roxborough High Schools. These schools have, 
student populations of 3,ibo and 2,700 respec.tively. In each school 
six counselors are available to assist the entire student population 
The student population cof Germantown is predominantly Blapk, while 
that of Roxborough^ is mostly White. These are large, urb^n high 
schools, serving twice as many students as they were designed tp ^ 
accommodate. With few counselors plus overcrowded clashes, they: 
are unable to give students the individual time.^nd attention 
wanted.' As several of the applicants to CIP have stated during 
interviews: 

"The relationship that can be attained here 
[at CIP] between staff and students seem much 
closer, whereas in high school there is really 
only time for the much brighter students.'** 

"[Another] high school doesn't give you mueti 
help. The people* don't seem as friendly 
• • [as at -CIP]." 




« 



"[The] classes 'were so overcrowded* 



"-^ llOther-^hoal-s^r-y -to give you a hard- way to ^ - 

go • ; as if you we^e in prisori^ • . . V* 

" . . • in high school you aipe treated a^ ^a . ^ * ^ 
class; her^ it seems to be on a personarT^^;is," 

These quotes are representative o£ statement§ made by a majprity of 
the students^ applying 'ta CIP, Oiie'gets an impression of students 
.somehow unable to cope with .the size of their"^ schools or with the 
consequent lack of personal attention they v^^nted but -did not receive, 
Given thes^ perceptions^ it is interesting that -^^ V group th^se ^ 
students were not particularly hostile about^ their high schools, A 
Targe maj^brijty/ (82%^ said that they felt they got alorig reasonably 
'well with th^i^ *t^achers and that theya.we5:e fairly treated; most >^ 
(74%\ also inS^cated that,, given the-size of the student, bodies, the 
schools were being run as well as possible, 

Whkt, then,' were the consequences of having attended schools' sCich 
as those described above? For one thing, most of the .students ('63%)' 
said they ju^t ''grew tired'* of what seemed an oppressive atmosphere, , 
Most of the applicants were not getting good grades- (the mean ^ade^ 
point average o"f tjiis population was 1,2 out of a po3^ible 4 points), 
and most had attendance problems. Certainly, giveij, a ^student popula- 
tion with fdmily and economic problems, an "oppressive" and "impersonal 
school atmosphere could contribute to the fostering of additional 
problems. ' " ' 



How Did They Perceive of Themselves as Students? ' • 

Given* the conditions described above, one could ask, ^'Might' not a 
school experience with which students have had little reason to 

* feel -successful contribute to a negative image of oneself as a 

• student?" The data overwhelmingly^ ind^icate "yes, '^ ' Table VIIJ shows 
that almost half the students who cpmpleted the tes^yperceived them- 
•selves very negatively, as evidenced by their answers^to statements 
such as: T"! find it very hard to talk in front of the class," and, 
"I'm proud of my school work,^' Conversely, only 2% of the group 
expressed very positive feelings about their "academic" -self , and 
less than a fifth of the grojip expressed positive fee^ngs. As a 
group, the applicants perceived themselves as unsuccessful students. 
One may conclude, then, that as a group they do ilbt expect to succeed 
in school* Given a past history of failure, 'such feelings etre hardly^ 
suirprising. 



TABLE VIII 
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APPLICANTS^ -FEELINGS ABOUT THEMSELVES AS STUDENTS - 

N = 120 ■ 



CATEGORIES 


NUMBER 


PERCENT 


Very Negative 
Negative , 
Postive 
Very Positive 


" - 56 ' 
.42- 
• 19 


' ' 47% 

35% , 
• " . • 1,6% 
"S '2% 



Neighborhood Problen^s 



Are there ahy. other problems not related directly .to •ei;;her school 
or- home wliich help* to characterize these applicants? ^tltjere appWi; 
to be several which may be defined' as **^neighborhood-related" prob- 
lems, such as gangs (along with the fear and danger they ^generate") , ^ 
and drugs'. \ ' . ' - y \ " ' ' • . . . 

How severe, is the ''gang problem"? * Applicant's are very reluctant to 
discuss gangs at all,' and if pres'sed during, an interview,* they will 
rigorously deny gangs cause any problems at all for t-hem. Parents 
and^uardians, howeve^^ frequently cite gang^$ as' areas of conqerri* 
Wit^n ,the GermantDwn area th^re are approximately 3S, gangs, al- 
though the number of active fighting gai^gs fl.uctuates from day to 
day. Several gang-related concerns do affect the CIP applicant's 
school ^'fexperieijc^ both in^the public schools 'and in the Career^ 
Intern Program; . ' 

- . , • • > • . 
Virtually all the area of Philadelphia served by^ the CIP has been 
sub-divided^ into turfs by the gang organizations^. The question, of 
g^ng membership, becomes .a very real concern for children in early 
adolescence,., since the children are forced to become inw)lved. As 
the children enter, junfior high .school and, later, Mgh school, the^y 
becoiRe accilstCmed to. sporadic schopl corridgr gang fights an4 I^er- 
haps take part in a few tliemselves. They learn which neighborhoods 
to avoid, 'arid may be- forced to' take numerous detours in getting to 
schboL. At times J they may not be 'able to leave home at all. 

One of the frequent inquiries made by parents during the intake 
session concerns the. turf on which the Urban Cateer Education Center 
is situated. ' Many were relieved to find th^t UCEC is neutral terri- 
tory, although the surrounding area is considered Haines Street gang 
turf. Such things as these not only create attendance problems, but 
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gang obVigations, conflicts-r^d pressures go Vi-th-the-student into 
the classroom/ arid can seriously affect school performance. 

Gangs, then, are a fact of life in the school conmiunity. Their 
very presence suggests intimidating forces with wJiich many'of the 
students have to cope on^a daily basis. 

What about the problem t)f drugs? All one can say is that drugs are 
in abui)dant supply, and that the peer pressure brough^ to bear on 
these students to "get high** is enormous. ^ - 

"Hell, I get up in the morning and my brother •s - 
already high; I come to school and pass my 
. friends, on the Way, and they*re stoned. How 
can youk avoid it?" • ' * • ^ 



The combination' of gangs and the fear of physical violence, on the 
one hand, and of drugs' and the mental disorientation it produces^ 
on the other, presents a series of problems and potential pr<^lem5 
which lessen the likelihood of school success-. 



In Suimtiary 

o . For the most part, applicants don't believe they 
control what happens to them. 

o In general, the' applicants feel good about themselves 
and their wprth as people. . ' 

, o They feel good about their relationships with their 
faJDilies. ^ * 

' 0- They tend to have family-related problems, such as 

'the care of younger broth^s and sisters or the ni^pd 
^ to help support their families. This can affect their' 

pefforman(ie in school. 

o Thfey feel good about their relationships with friends. 

• o Overwhelmingly, they havie negative feelings about 

themselves as students. ' , " 

ARE JHE Af^LICANTS READY TO UNDERTAKE CAREER EDUCATION? 'A 

So far, certain factors have been discyssed, such as acadeiiic per- 
formance, intelligence,, and self-esteem, rfhich may in p^t account 



- £oT- the previ ous lack of acad emic success . Whi le a knowledge of . 
such factors is essenti al to aT^diescription of Career intem Hro- ^ 
gram applicants, it is not sufficient in neYping tne program ad- 
ministrators' judge group readiness for career exploration. Since 
the Career Interji Program is, by definition, an educational ex- 
perience seeking to help young people "turn oh*' to careers, it is 
essential to know if the applicant group is ready for such an ex- 
perience. " While ,the term "readiness** is difficult to define, a 
start can be made by asking .four relate^ questions: (1) Are these 
individuals motivated to undertake such an expedience? (2) Do 
they have the ca|)acity to irite'grate career information by. making 
long-range career plans?' (3) Are they likely to use outside 
resources in making career ^plans? (4) How much accurate career 
knowledge do they currently have? 

Are They Motivated? 

This is a .'difficult question to answer, for the notion of motivation 
has many facets. In a sense, the tjerm encompasses many of the 
school-related difficulties cited earlier in this section, si^ch as 
poor grades, and low reading and mathematics achievement Jevels. 
If these are tajcen as criteria by which motivation is to be judged, 
then as a group the 'applicants to CIP are not weli motivated to 
succeed in school. This chapter has also discussed several other 
factors which may contribute to a lack of previous success in school. 
Family-rela'ted problems, economic problems, problems with neighbor- 
hood gangs, with drugs, and with child-rearing, all pose potential 
explanations for a lack of previous success in school. Such prob- 
lems may not be; simply ascribed* to "low motivation," Certainly, 
their previpus^^school^ experiences have not led these applicants to 
believe that fchools can help them overcome these problems. In this 
sense, then^ the motivation of these applicants may be described as . ^ 
low. ^; . • ' 

The evidence supporting^ the conclusion of low motivation is entirety . 
historical. It is based upon previous attendance* 'problems^ previous. 
grades, previous experience. While ^his evidence is not to .be taken 
lightly, the fact that these students were, seeking admission to the 
program may indicate that, at the, time of application, their motiva-' 
tion was relatively high^ Applicants were sufficiently motivated to 
make an initial visit to' the program, and tO;» submit themselves to' \ 
lengthy interviewing and testing--all with the knowledge that, having 
completed the' application process, the/ still might not get into .the- 
program because of the lottery procedures. This suggests that, as a 
group, applicants^' are motivated to the extent that they .wish* to makj^- 
a major change in their lives. 
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-in' light of neg a t-ive;^xf>eri«nees-wl t h^"S<Aool > w applicants 
_who had dropped out apply to the Career Intern^ PlQ^am^ thereby 
giving educaticm a "second chance"? Most indicated during their 
intake interviews that they. realize^^Csome of them after trying 
unsuccessfully to obtain jobs) the need for additional education 
and viewed CIP as an alternative means of acquiring it. • 

" -,• ^ 

Do Thej^ Make Use of Resources? 

One way of finding out how prone the applicants wou,ld be to use 
career resources in the future would be to ask, "How exte^isively 
have these applicants ttsed- career resources which may have been , 
available to them ia the past?" The data presented in Table IX 
show the group had u^ed extensively whatever resources were avail- 
able. High scores this test m^t applicants had talked to 
people in the world of business^ or to teachers and/or school 
counselors, and had consulted books or audio-visual aids ifi obtain- 
ing iriformatiom ' (Sep Appendix I.B., Volume II, for the raw score 
distributions and the derivation of categories used for Tables IX, 
X, and XI, These tallies are based on Sup6r*s Career Development 
. Inventoiry.) ' . 



• TABLE IX ^ 

APPl,ICANTS'^ USE OF RESOURCES FOR CARE^ EXPLORATION 



N = XIS 



CATEGORIES , hnjMBER > PERCENT^ 

Very Low ^ ,0 . ' - * 0% ^ 

Low I .4 ^ . • 3% ^ 

•\Bel6w Average K ^ 25 ' ' 21% ; 

; ' 'Average 30 - -26^ ^ * 

.-Above Average 38 ^ . . ^ ' 32% 

.High:. ?.- . ' . 17 ' . • ' 15% ^ . 

yery.'mgh; 4 € \ 3% \ 



The. average, score (259) f6r. the group of'c/lP applicants in this, casfe 
' was ' MgJier/ than, the average score (238) for students t;akin^ the test 
in general. That is, as a. group, the applicants to the Career Intern 
Projgr^ took greater Advantage of the resources open to them than 
did other students airOinjd the/cQuntry who took this test. Not only 
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could aost of these students plan their careers, but in creating * 
career plans, titey tended to utilize external resources. 

Clearly, then, while these students may have either dropifed out of • 
school or may have been considering such an action, they .were still 
■jrojicemed ^atelttL-th ^ir: fiJt^ ir^ -?.r * While the y m ay have been imcertain 
the best m e ans for getting where th e y want e d to go> they d i d 



law a destination in mind; and in choosing that destination;^^ thejr 
ha4 solicited information from a large array of sources! ; , ' 

While about two-thirds of the ^applicants did make use of a large 
number of outside resources, about a third 'of the group did not* 
This may mean that such applicants^ were not aware of the resb^rc^s 
available to them, that they did not respect the judgments of ♦ 
others, or that they did not find it necessary to consult extemal^^ 
sources when making career plans* * It does not mean,, however , that 
this sub-group--given a rich and pertinent array of decision-making 
inforpat ion— would not take^ advantage of it* 

Little is known abbut the quality of the resources utilized by most 
of the applicant group* Career mformatipn received from outside 
sources may have been correct, or it ms^y have been coiq)letely er- - 
roneous* In addition, resources consulted may or may not have 
taken into account the aptitudes and abilities of the applicants* 
Regardless. of the quality of the resources used, however, these 
applicants as a group described th^msplves as taking advantage of 
career resources available to them. This tendency to remain open 
and to explore various sources of information is important to the 
program, for it means that ajmlicants have not closed themselves 
^ff before the. fact and will tend to use information sources made 
available by the program* ' 



What Is Thej^r Degree. of Career Info3:mation?' * *- 

The preceding discussion raised some questions regarding t;,he quality 
of the resources applicants tended to use prior to their appjica- . 
tibn to the Career ;ntem Program*' These' questions, however, are 
really an offshoot pf-a larger issue, namely, "Hdw mufeh career ^in- , 
formation do students possess when they ^pply to CIP?" .Thjp dkt^ on 
Tiible X show that; as measured' by the test on career inforiiiation, 
they dbi^ijot possess very much- The av6r^'ge 'score for the group was 
l^„,a full standard ddyiatidn bejlqw th? Aatidnwide average of 17, . 
indicating that these applicants ppsse^se4 fi*f less actual career in- 
foirm^^ion than fnos.t oth^r students around the' country • This suggests 
that while the ai>plicfints'ha4 jnade ,ext^ns£v^ us^ df .available^ , 
resources, the lat^t:er.tipn4ed to, bjB scanty and/or jnis informed* It 
further .stjggests itjfeat iii'ittaking their career plans, these /applicants 
^id noi; a:s*i' group, use accurate sources of ihfprmatiqn* " / • 
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TABLE. X 

APP|.ICANTS» CAREER INFORMATION 
* . . N = 129 



CATEGORIES - - JflJMB£R^__- . PERCENT 

Very Low ^ 10 • " - ' _ , _ 8% 

tow -.27 ' " • ' \21% 

Below. Average 46 . . ' 36% 

Ayerage 31 ^ * 24% 

Above Average 13 '10% 

High 2. ' .1% 

' Very High 0 0% 

r . . 



I 'The ^preceding generalizations are true for about two-thirds of the 

group who completed this instrument, or 83 people. About one-third 
of the group, however, possessed enough information about careers 
to scc^e at or above the national averagea 

Given the range of educational problems described earlier, it is not 
surprising that. By ahd large, applicants do not possess accurate 
career informati-on.^ Moreover, in terms of traits far more critical 
than the possession of actual career information — such, as willing- 
^} ness to. seek out external resources--these applicants were not at 
all deficient. Given appropriate information, the applicants, as 
, a ^oup, would probably use it and integrate it into long-range 
plans. , ' / 

Because of the importance of this finding, more details about the 
measure* used seem important. Low scores on this instrument indicate 
studeiits are unable to re^spond accurately to questions concerning the 
"fit" between certain abstract personality traits (i.e,, "liking to 
do your- homework alone"! and the d^aands of certain job situations. 
It is likely that most of the students in this country who achieved 
high scores on this test are exposed for long periods of time to^ 
individuals who hold jobs within a broad spectrum of occupations, 
* The average middle-class child, for example, is probably unconscious- 
ly exposed to a large amount of career information. Such. a child 
matures in an atmosphere (both at school and at home) filled with 
adults from most, if not all, of the common professions. She/he 
attends school from kindergarten onward with the children of profes- 
sionals from many fields. Due to such prolonged exposure, these 
children are constantly confronted by social, economic, and career- 
related values important to the predominant beliefs of middle class 
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culture in the United States. While children from lower-income 
families, such as applicants to the Career Intern Program^ are also 
exposed to various car^^ers, in all likelihood, such "career-exposure 
is not analagous to that experienced by the* middle-class , children* 

Figure 5 shows the differeijt occupations of 303 parents of applicants 
Jto-the-XIE* The data show th^t^nly 1% of all parents^ -interviewed. 



liad professiona l T?c cupatio]i& suck -as^ medicine; law, accounting, 
education, and the like; that about 25% wer^ unemploy^'^Cversus a * 
national average Of about '5,.S%^ of August 1974), and *that^ over' 
410% were employed in manual labor. Furthermore,*^ less' tjiiit- 5%. of, , 
aH parents Were employed in any of' the higher stiatus. occupations, 
including both professional and manageji^aL It can' be.cbiiciud^U . > 
then, that the applicants to this ptogrkm did not gj-ow ujr with a '[ - 
working knowledge of broad range of mtddle-cl^ss ciareer5* ^' This 
helps to explain why many of tb^^appiicant..gr6Up possessed so little, 
infoimtion about the careers included in^this. t^st, , ' 



How Mattire Are the. Applicants' iti their Ability t6 Piah for a. Career! 



Data presented in TaWe XI. indicate that, /by and iax^, the^ -iudjL- ^ 
viduals w^re.able to' utili;^ career xixforfeatipn in,th]fe. fo.rim;ua^^ 
of plans fox their fatures't^ This means of the'.pejople^* . , , . 

tested were able to relate ii?fpamti6n..abiw^^ caTeei'S to 

their 'individual Aptitudes and' ^ilttteresife^ ^ T^e av^^ra^e^' b't, 3i^ean,« '\ 
score , (97) of the applicant? who compii^t^d'JtHe ^BStxt^ - 
-ability to plan* was slightly l^ss;thai> tjie^natlo^^^^ ' 
(104), but this small difference is'hpt si^fni^idant^ ^ ' ' • 



' ^ "/TABLE XL 
, APp.LtCANTS^ ■ PLANNING-'AftlLITY ■ 



' CATEGORIES 



• PBflCENT 



. '3 



Very Lovf . - ■ ., .' 

Below "Avdragfe »' - -j. , 
..Average :** /. . ,; -j, 
.Abovfe -Average'^^'''' . . ' "'^ ,2? ' 
:. High;; •■ 'V r-'-' 12 ,^ 

' ' Vety,.Hith - ' . '6 . 



'..2-6' 



« u ' '.-in ^ 

' ' "'\ 21% 
. • - 24%- ■'• 
'-10% ^ 



About 40% of the group scored above the national average, wh.il e 
about the same percentage scored below the average. In terms of 
ability to plgtn for a career, the^pool of applicants to the Career 
Intern Program falls into three groups: those who cannot plan very 
well, those who can plan reasonably well, and those who can plan 
very well. 



' lems affecting the lives of these individuals^ when they applied to 
CIP. In the context of these problems, it is noteworthy that those 
who cgmpleted the test evidenced, on the whole, sflCh a high degree 
^ • of maturity. 

As a group, the applicants to CIP have the ability to plan for their 
carpei^s.^ During interviews, the applicants indicated they had 
^ already made some career plans. Such data suggest that virtually 
• ail applicants interviewed had some sort of career in mind when ti\ey 
first applied to the program. TTiis, in turn, means each individual 
in the applicant group had at one point or another thought actively 
, . about the future. One may suppose that applying to the Career Intern 

Progtam was viewed as a way of acting upon this future. 



STUDENT ASPIRATIONS/PARENTAL ASPIRATIONS 
AND WHERE THE TWAIN SHALL MEET 

Aspirations of Applicants for Themselves 

Most of the applicants had considered specific careers before apply- 
ing to the Career Intern Program. What were the careers that they 
hoped to follow? Figure 6 shows that almost 40% of the group (about 
8i people) hoped to follow a career in one of the professional occu- 
pations. ' Since previous discussions have indicated that most appli- 
cants in this jgroup did not possess adequate career information, 
some might argue that these students did not actually know the skills 
required' to pursue such occupations, and fhat their aspirations were 
unrealistic. Yet Figure 7, which presents some data on educ^-tional 
aspirations',' shows that a quarter of the group wanted to ^.ttend a 
four-year college^ while an additional 1S% hoped to go beyond college 
to medical school, law school,. or some other post-graduate work. 
Fully 40% of the students applying aspired to a four-year college 
or beyond. The students indicating aspirations for a professional 
career were the .same as those who wanted college and post-graduate 
training. At least in terms of the educational requirements for 
professional occupations, tlife applicants/were .realistic. 
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In the other occupational areas, the relationship between career ar^ 
educational aspirations is also clear. Twenty-two applicants (10%) \ 
indicated they hoped to pursue '"technical" occupations like computer 
programming, radio servicing, or drafting. Some of these careers 
require on-the-job training, still others, work at a two-year col- 
lege or technical/vocational school. The 22 persons desiring careers 
thesQ. ar^asjwere ,amojig^Jtho5,e^ho.J^ educational^ 

aspirations ran to twu-year colleges, on-the-job training, and so 

forth. / '* . r 

IVehty percent of the group, or 45 applicants., wanted! to pursue 
occupations in the crafts are^, such as carpentry, pottery, or 
cabinetmaking. Many of these were among those indicating they wished 
either apprenticeships, on-the-job training, or technilcal /vocational 
schools. This was also the case with those few applicWits who said 
they hoped 'to become machine operators. 1 ' • 

A fift:h of the total group said they wanted to go into Isome sort Of 
clerical work. When talking about their educational admirations, 
however, only 10% said they wanted post-high school clerical .train- 
ing. The remainder indicated they did not know what their educa- 
^ tionaL aspitations were. It may be, for example, that some of those 
wishing clerical positions did not know what, if any, additional 
training would be required for such positions. 

Five percent of the group, or 11 people, were fairly eveitly divided 
in their aspirations among occupations in sales, proprietorships of 
their own (unspecified) 1)usinesse5, and business management. These 
individuals' wfere scattered along the range (0t educational .aspirations, 
as wei*e the 16 applicants wishing to pursue 'service careers. 

Most of the applicants aspired to specific careers, and while they 
might not have known. very much about these occupations, most seemed , 
to have a general notion about the education, required. Furthennore,, 
almost 40% of the group we3:e interested in careers calling ^or at 
least a. college diploma, and a large majority selected careers which 
would require some post-high school education and/or training. ' This 
Indicates that, as a group, the applicants tended to be fairly 
ambitious when discussing iheix hopes for the future. 



Parental Aspirations, for the Applicants " 

Educator? have known for some time that parents exert a tremfendous 
influence upon the direction of their children's lives, bothlin and 
X)ut of ^chool. What are the aspirations of jthese parents fpri their 
children? ' In general, they tend to be higher than those of Me 



applicants. Educationally, for example. Figure 7 indicates that,, 
almost twice as many parents hoped their children would 'go to four- 
year colleges as did the children themselves. Conversely, about 
twice as many applicants expressed a desire to attend* technical/ . ^ 
vocational schools or clerical training as did the parents for their, 
chil'dren. This discrepancy is to be expected since most parents want 
* more . for . their children thah they had for themselves. Figure. 8 shows 
that almost half the parents^ -had- legs thwi a twelfth^^ade education, 
and dnly about 6%, or 13 j)arents,- ha4 .€tny^ technical training beyond 
high school. , Eighteen parents (roughly 9%) had some college educa- 
tion, and four (2%) had completed college/ It is reasonable to 
suppose that parents, even more tl>an their children, recognize the 
importance of additional education, 'and this can account for the 
difference between parents and children in terms of educational 
aspirations. 

During initial intake interviews, parents -were asked about the types 
of occupations they wished their children would undertake.- These 
data are shown iri Figure 6. In most cases, p^ental hope^ were 
<|uite .similar to those the applicants expressed. That is, parents 
tended> by and lar^, to want the same careers fdr their children 
as the children wanted for th^nselves. The largest category of 
occupational aspirations was in the professional fields for both 
parents and students, while the second largest field selected was. 
clerical occupations. 

There were, however, two areas of substantial disagreement between • 
parents and children. Only 10% of the applicants indicated they 
hoped to pursue a technical career, wfeile 18% of the parents said 
they hoped their childreri would follow careers in, this area. Con- 
versely, ^20% of the applicants expressed a desire to have a career 
in the crafts area, while only 10% of the pai^ents hoped for theise 
same careers for their children. A factor here ioay be that of job . 
status. It is not unreasonable to suppose tha€^ in the 'eyes of 
parents, jobs in the technical fields have a, higher status than 
those in crafts. Therefore, parents woyld prefe^ that their children 
adopt careers within higher* status areas. - . 

This discussion has reveale4 the following^ abouj: applicant and ^ 
parental, aspirations for*caf'eers and education: ^ * * ' 

0 Applicants to -the pri>gram hoped to pursue careers ire- 
quiring a higher degree of education and having more . 
status than the -jobs held by their parents. < 
* # * • ' 

'o.^;^ ' Abiiut ha^f the ^jJplicant group wanted to have careers 
y* in either professional or technical fields. , . ' 
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o Parents of applicants hoped their children would 
have inore education and higher status jobs than 
the children wished for themselves. 

o By and large, parents and their children agreed 
on the type s of careers the applicants should pursue, 

' ' . 

WHAT DO THE APPLICANTSrEXPECT OF CIP? <> 

This section has discussed at ^ength what the applicants bring to 
the Career Intern Program in terms of hopes, dreams, and problems. 
What do 'the applicants expect CIP will do for them? Figure 9 shows 
the kinds of expectations most applicants had of the program. About 
one-fourth hoped the |)rogram would help Jthem either get a job or 
learn a trade, while about one-fifth merely stated they expected the 
program to help them get a diploma. Another fifth hoped CIP would 
help them learn more than they had in their old schools, and art -v > 

^ additional smaller group expected the program would help them "do 
better" academically than they had in previous schools. Interesting- 
ly, only 4% of the group expected the program to help them 'get into 
college. About one-fourth of the responses were so individualized 
that they could not be lumped together into any single category. 

'^Here are three examples. of such responses: 

••I Kave a. job now but I want to get^one that p^ys better." 

"I don't really know what [I expect], but I hope it's 
better than what I have going now." 

"This is the only school where I can bring my baby with me." 

Of the answei^s which jcould be put into categories, mo$t concentrated 
upon the educational rather than the carSer aspects of £IP. Half , 
the applicants mentioned such factors as getting a diploma, learniiig • 
mbre, and doing better academically. ^ 



A SUMMARY OF APPLICANT CHARACTERISTICS 

This section, has tried to present a picture of what these applicants 
were lilce as a group when they applied to the" Career Intern Program, 
s As noted, in t}ie beginning, group pictures do not tell the whole story, 
^^r each applicant differs from'the others, ^till, sinqe large numbers 
ot applicants have certain characteristics in common, it is possible 
to iMik^some generalizations about the group. Here, then, afe some 
statements whicl^ seem to apply either to the group as a whole or to 
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BENEFITS OF CIP AS EXPEC^D BY CIP APPEICAlWS 

N = 78 



Will help me get 
a job; learn a 
trade 



Wiil help give 
. me ji diploma* 



Will help me 
lea¥fkji(ore 



Will help me 
get into 
college . 



Will help me do 
better 

academically 



Miscellaneous 



4% 



9% 



I 

10 



17% 



Z. 



20% 



27^ 



23% 



I 

.15 



t ' 
20 



I 

25 



NUMBERVOF APPLICANTS 
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I'BTge subgroups, of applicants: 



f. 



.0 Most ^applicants were 16 o* n'years^of age? though" 

a few were 19^and older. ^ , / / /> 

0 Slightly less than half the people applying had ' 
already dropped out of school,. lyl^ile the remainder 
' wexe still attending school • ' , ' . 

0 i^piicants .were fairly evenly divided between/men " . 
and women. 

'\ «^ - ' ' . 

o Mmost all applicants had- very low grade point 
averages in th^ir previous schools, 

0 Most applicants had' far fewer crediti for their 
grade, level than they. shouW have had, 

' 0 Most we're reading far below grade level but not 

necessarily be^ow the level of most students in ^ 
their grade at their previous high schools. '^'^ 



^0 jf^plicants tend^to fall below itheir grade levels 

in mathematios* 

* C'*^ ' ' , 

0 Th€^^verdge" intelligence of this groiQ) was about 
Jjt ^ the same as for students of similar ages through- 
ly - 4>ut the country, and a large sul?group demonstrated 
'' above-average intelligence. Most- applicants, then, 
• did- not lack- the ability to learn. 

0 , A large group of applicants believed they could not 
exercise much tontrol over what happens to them in 
'life. 

0 These students* view of society was not one y 
where anyone could succeed through hard work. 

< 

0 Many applicants eithey had to help^support their 
families' or had to take care of younger brothers 
and sisters, because parents worked long hours in 
order to support the family. 

0 The applicants came from homds where the primary 
. breadwinner tended to be engaged in a l^it status 
occupation. . - 
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Most applicants had vexy high opinions of them- 
selves in general and thought their friends had 
high opinions of them also. 

^'Most applicants had low opinions df themselves * 
as students. 

The applicants tended to come from neighborhoods 
where gangs presented real problems to their 
safety coming to or leaving school^ 

^plicants had the ability to plan for careers 
and had used whatever resources were available 
to them in thinking about future occupations. 

The group as a whole did not possess much 
accurate career information. 

The parents of about half the applicants did not 
have a high school diploma. 

Both applicants and their parents hoped that the 
former would have occupations that far exceeded, 
the status level of the parents' jobs. K 

Applicants and their parents' hoped that the former 
would have a much higher degree of education than 
•tlie parents 

Many, if not most, of the applicants ^j^eemed more 
concemed about the academic aspects of CIP than"' 
about the. help the program could give them in 
relation to choosing ^ career. 



"WHAT TQ EXPECT OF THE CAREER INTERN PROGRAM . 

This discussion has said quite, a bit about what applicants to the 
Career Intern Progr^ are like, and has shown that they score quite 
high as a^roup on some of the characteristics measured and quite 
low on others. One of the ways to judge the- success of CIP is to 
determine how able it is to help people grow in areas of weakness, 
while helping them^to sustain their areas. of strength* It is** 
reasonable at this*time to ask,' ''In what areas can the CiJ> help 
interns, and in what areas can the program be expected to ,have a 
measurable influence?" ♦ ' ' 
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Should CIP Affect Re^jiog and Matfteigatics AoKievement? ^ 



The hi ghl/ individual Z0d nattrp of the program and the special 
cuiricula should fielp almost ai;i *inf emfs make substantial improve-, 
ments ii] both mathematics and rfadiilgv ^killsC*^ As "the first criteripn ^ 
for judging the CIP», large increases in- mathematics and reading \ 
achievemeot test scores are therefore suggested. , . 



Can the Program Have an Effect on ' Intelligence? ; ' * 

As indicated in Table III, almost 75% of thos^ taking the test to 
m^easure intelligence scored average br b^tterr. lit is unrealistic 
to expect much growth (as measured hY t6sts) for the'$e students 
during their tenute at CIP, for those scoring below jav,erage, how^ 
ever, given the new educational opportunities presented by CIP,^ 
some growth can be expSected, Thus, intellectual growth for beloW- ' 
average students will be a second ci^iterion for judging program 
effect iv-^ess. . c 



Should Change Occur With Regard to the Notion' 
of Internal/External Control? ^ 

Some social salient ists, such as Richard Hope and Vincent Pennickl 
argue that successful vocaticmariy-related programs will promote 
the idea of external control in their students, i.e,, that others 
control what happens to them. They state that for poorer Black 
children this* is, in fact, an accurate perception "of reality. 
Others, such as James Coleman, ^ note that Black children seem to 
exhibit less belief in their ability to control what happens to 
them than .do White .students, Coleman further notes that "this ' 
deficiency is a real sgid serious disadvantage...," because it 
relates to "some of the major skills necessary for further education 
and for occupational advancement in modem society.... If a child 
feels that his environment is capricious, or random, or beyond hi5 
ability to alter, then he may conclude that attempts; to affect it 
are not worthwhile, and stop trying.,.*." Coleman thus implies that 
belief in internal control of one's environment is preferable to 
that of external control. Neither Coleman nor other educators, how- . 
ever, are certain that change is possible. It may be that the notion 



."'•Richard Hope and yincent Pennick: "Internal and External Control 
as Related to Training and Race Relations." Paper presented at the 
American Psychological Association Conference, August 1974. \ 

^Coleman et al: Equality of Educational Opportunity , pp, 288-290. 
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of internal ^or external control is a deeply rooted personality 
trait of uncertain 'origin, which niay be reinforced by; living-^ 
situations^, socio-econpmic status, and the like. It is, not' clear, 
then, that any eclucat^onal program, of and by itself, i$ capable 
of effect infg a change in individual perceptions in this area.. 

The Career Intern Program^ however, believes that internal control 
as a factor in determining future success in life is very important. 
It is hoped, ^theyefore, that those in the program who think others 
control what happens to them will moye toward a belief that they are 
in contrbl of t^eir own lives. In light of all the controversy 
surrounding this concept, it would be unreasonable to offer such 
growth a^ a firm expectancy of CIP; however, movement toward a 
belief in internal control is offered as a tentative third criterion . 
by which the program may be 'judged, 

■«. - ' . » 

Can an Increase in Home Self-Esteem Be 'Expected? 

Because mos.t applicants already felt very positive 'about their 
relationships with their families, it is unlikely that these feel- 
ings will increase to any measurable ^xtent. As with the other, 
characteristics^ however, the scores should not decrease. 

Should an Influence on General 'Self-Esteem Be Anificipated? 

Most of the applicants felt quite positive about themifelves, and/it 
is unlikely they will feel more positive as time goes 'on. It is, 
however, reasonable to expect that current,, positive self-images 
will be maintained. Scores ^may not increase significantly, but they' 
should not decrease. 



Can the Program Affect Relationships Interns Have With Their Friends? 

Again, the applicant group does not have much room for measurable 
;improvement , since almost all applicants had very positive feelings 
about their relationships with friends, 1^ is entirpl/ possible 
that the CIP may help interns redefine^ the nature of friendly re- ' 
lationships (interns might, for example, begin to perceive each 
other as potential learning sources); yet it is doubtful 'that future 
analyses, will note an increase in the test score measuring., social / 
self-e3teem, . Again, while one would not expect the level of social 
selrf-esteeri to rise, it should not fall, ' ' ' ' * 



Can iBf^TOvemertf in Acadeaic . Sdl'f ^ Iciage . gfe^ j^tjoij^dtea? 
*' • 'n , ^ ^ ' * , - . . - - . « 

.'academic ^elfritoage, of. CIP. inteirn? sKojiid ^improv^ dramatically. 
/b;3tudents,.ihesev applicants-saw thepisfelves. in a very pdo.r .light; 
If 'the 'program meets it?, obj45ctiy^s, ' intetn§ shbuld^'begin to • 
experience feplings ol. success *in J^qftbOi/ .Thi?; iJl^tv^rI\•, ^hc^ld. 
lead to. a substahtial>incte.ase in posit^iye''fe^liii^s^al3bttt* th'em^ ^ 
\selves 'as students /' .This, thd^, >ik,;;anotherJta^oy, crit^rioq^^^^ y * 
Mc^ the succfess of^t;he program 'wi-il l>e^j;i^^- . / / . 

Should CIP Affect theApegree to'Vhich tii^^eirts'^U 

^ ^ T A' • • v: • . 

For,, "iEhe majority of i»tems, . little ^6yth 'dan be expected 'in the use^ 

of external resources. ,^.a group, applicants, wdre.pr^^^ use 'Buch 
^resources- -so much so, in fact,'lthat they s'doiced' well ^^bove tij'e ' • 

national average in this ^area^.. However, CIP, can still have an effect. 

It coul'd help interns us.e more efficient and appropriate resources,' 
,but thfe' degree of uskj^e will probably liot. increase appreciably. 

C^n CIP Help Interns Gain. More Accurate, Career liiformatioD^ - 

The program' should indefed help interns acquire more -.ac evirate .Career * 
^^information. ' The great* maj or ity'bflai^licants to the prpgr^'have - v 

ari, insufficient amount of accurate career information* , Because ojie * 

cgoal,df CIP i^ to provide i^jtWs with this infoinnation,' the' program; 

if successful,* should effect substantial Increases Irt .both the- depth 
♦ and the sc6pe>of career ihfcmnation possessed by^iritems , ^This'-is a> 
. fift?^' m^Ljor criterion, for measuring tlje .program? s effectiveness . , . 

Should the Program Affect litems' AbiXHies to Plan' for^Car'eei^g? ' ^ 



In most ,cases^ tIP' should not af^t plknning.^M^ity. tp- a .great ^ 
extent because most interns haye aliwdv^cpa?ed fairly* lligh ift this 

'arei. . Fox .tlie. majority^ of the group, slight 'ii^ovemeht ca^ be 

expected: This does not mean that the prpgrata canndt help- interns; 
generate rodre preal is tic plans (if in fapt^'thfeir^ current plans are ,^ 
unrealistic); r^the^ it means that,'' according tb the-'meUsuremfent. 

.used, ;lhe' ^ppiica^ts ta GIP are oiily-sUghtlx below thp^ national . 
average. While -t^fet .scores should inc?rease soriewhat after Interns 
have been in. the prbgraip awhile,' this-tinCrease will ,pj^obably; be 
small, since test |ierformance has^ le^t little room' for mea^^fable 
gr'ovrtlf. ' ' • ' , ' . • • / ' . f<,.. 



J' * / 



Should Expectancies^ Be Lifaited by Scores on Standardized tests? 

/ ' \ . ' ^ ' ' . ' . , 

The' basic^ focus ^of the Career Intern Program lies ixi preparing* 
Interns to enter careers in. which they will be happy, successful, 
'•and'sati^fied^ All 'the criteria above are prerequisites to this 
outfome. Therefore, the most crucial criteria for judging CIP\ 
' should re^bate'tp what happens to intdms .after they leave the pro- M 
yg^ap. Suppose graduates have j^ohderfiil feelings dbout themselves Mf 
'in, "every respect; suppose they" have learned to tead well and pe^^fo' 
mathematical problem^ with excellent proficiency; and,' fui^ther, 
'suppose the^se hypothetical' 'graduates feel completely in, control o 
their lives. Then, i's the program^ effective? That depends. Grau^ 
u]ate$ should, le^ve thg program more prepared to enter the job ma^^t 
than they were upon^^ntering, or they should be plated in a-cont^fe 
wxthih Wjilch desired skills can be learned; these, tpo, are critpia - 
"by whiph program success' cin be measured. Ideally, ^aduates sh^ld 
be able to acquire and hold jobs in the fields of their, fchoi-ce--4f bs 
of higher s^tatus and greater pa^ than those held by tlieir -parent;^ 
job? in which they.. feel th'e future is bright, and in which they [five • 

opportunity, to move up the career ladder • Giveii prevailiiig ft; 
economic realities, however, particularly in relation to a grow|gg ^ 
unemployment xa]te, these* "id'eal" criteria may be .unrealistic. '#|th- 
•in the/cuinr'ent ectmomic^pontext,^' whether or not CIP graduates a^" 
able--to obtain and/fetain enqpjo'j^ent may be the only reasonable ^ 
criteria by which tct ascertain program efdf^cti^eness in relationjf to 
pia'cing Ajitems witl\iri the job market..' Succeeding, chdpters-.off el* 
*tfefttati've conclusipits about how successful CIR has been*, thus fa:^, 
in mefeting ' some of these criteria. ' * . • 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

\ ^^^^^ 

. WHAT ARE PROGRAM EFFECTS AFTER THE FIRST TEN WEEKS? 



This chapter will answejr some questions regard3.ng the short-term 
effects of the program. Questions relating to longer-term effects 
will be addressed in Chapter Seven, "After Gradoation/* The phrase 
"short-term" in this context refers to the first ten weeks of the 
program. This period, known as "Career Awareness," has two major 
purposes: ^ ^ 

1. To help interns begin to feel better about themselves 
and the amount of control they can exercise over their 
lives. s' ^ 

2. To help interns begin to gain greater amounts of infor- 
mation aboi^ careers and a better ability to make plans 
for careers. 

This chapter will focus primarily upon these two purposes in an 
effort to determine how successful the^program has been in their 
achievement . 

Chapter Four described several characteristics exhibited by people 
applying to the Career Intern Program.' Included within that section 
were several statements about self-esteem, career knowledge and 
planning ability, and so on. In some cases, such as with general 
self-esteem, further growth was not likely. In other areas, such 
as the possession of accurate career information, tfiere was sub- 
stantial room for growth. In examining the notion of program 
effectiveness, it would be reasonable to re-examine each of these 
areas. The criteria, then, for making some tentative conclusions 
about the first ten weeks of the program are as follows: 

Internal /external control - while some movement among 
interns toward tl;ie belief that they are in control of 
their lives would be desirable, it is unrealistic to 
expect any such movement during the first ten week of , 
the program* 
> 

General and home self-esteem. Interns were already ^' 
very. positive in these, areas; little growth Is 
expected, but interns should maintain high levels. \ 

Relationships with friends. No major growth but 
continued positive feeling^ should be anticipated. 
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Academic selfrest^em* *^*^Intems should feel bett«f 
about themseli^ as stCTdents than they did when 
they applied, to the program. ' 

Degree to which interns use outside resources. Not 
much change should be in evidence' here, as interns 
were already very likely to use available resources* 

Amount of accurate career information. As a group, 
the interns ishould possess mor^ accurate v information, 
as this i$ a major emphasis of the^first ten weeks of ..^^ . 
the program, " 

Ability to plan for carreers. Students applying to 
the program evidenced excellent ability for such 
planning; there should not be much change* 

These are^ the criteria for judging the success of the first ten weeks 
*of the program. In all cases, interns' scores' were cojnpared to those 
of control group members, who took the post-tests at the same time. 
For other criteria, such as intellectiial growth or an increase in 
academic achievement, it is too early for assessment. These will be 
dealt with later in the year and reported » in subsequent documents. 

SHORT-TERM PROGRAM EFFECTS ON PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS 

Coopersmith's Self-Esteem Inventory and Rotter's Internal-External 
Control Scale data on which conclusions were drawn relative to 
program effects and personality characteristics may 6e found in 
Appendix I.e., Volume II. ^ * 

Do Interns Feel More in Control of Their Lives? 
^ — ' "~ , 

By and large, interns do not appear to feel more in control of their 
lives, at least as measured .by the instrument administered. However, 
it is unrealistic to expect change over so short a period. The degree 
of internal or external control possessed by interns will be measured 
again after a year and the results -reported in .later publication. 

! 

Do Interns Become More Positive About Themselves in General 
and About Relations yith Their Families? 

j i . 

As expected, intepnslas a group continued to have very positive 
feelings about themselves and about their families, although these 
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feelings did not increase cSver the Career Awareness^ perio'd 7 Hllat is. 
important here is that, with two minor exceptions (seQ Chapter Six),, 
their self-esteem did not diminish. Interns do feel. good, about them- 
selves and remain convinced of their self-worth, a feeling the school 
helped them maintain. \ * \ . 

While the strength of these positive feelings regarding famille3 has . 
not changed for the total gr^oiip, it is likely that the nature 'of the 
relationship of the interns to family "meinbers has altered for the 
better, probably as a result of the success that .these intexiis are 
experiencing in CIP. At the initial interviews conducted during the 
application process, a large majority of the parents expressed con^ 
cem about their childrens* lack of success in school. For the most • 
part, these concerns centered around the inqjortance of & high school, 
diploma, which parents believed their children would not areceive^if 
they were not admitted to CIP. Both applicants and parejifs agreed 
that school probl.ems loft en ^produced strains in the parent'^child 
relationship. Parents now state that these strains and the concerns 
which .generated them have largely disappeared, as the following 
composite statements illustrate; " 

f ''All of a sudden my boy seem to like school. wants 

a career. . . to be a salesman. . . He got himself a part- ^ : 
time job and. . . he*s^going to get his diploma.'* 

*■ '» 

"I know what^s happening now in school with my daughter 
. . . her' counselor calls me*once or twice a month/ . • - 
She is passing everything and going to class. . , 
Even when she was sick last week, and I wanted hex 
stay home she snuck out of the house to come to school 
' .... She. is a, changed^ person.' . .maybe she can even go • 

to college."-^ ' ' ' 

'^Before, my sDn was afraid to come to school. . . gangs 
on the comer kept bothering him. \ . he didn't gotoo * 
much. . Now he goes every day. . he going to gr^uate^ 
in June. . . he going to get a job." , 



For many familiestthe Career Intern Program has helped to improve 
the relationship between parents and childreji.^ While this impact 
cannot be measured by any of the tests administered, it nevertheless 
seems to have been a positive effect of\the program. 



Does CIP Affect Interns* Perceptions of Their • 
Relationshipg With Friends? 

In one sense tjie program has ^hot had any measurable effect on interns* 



perc-eptlcrA^ of peer r^J.atioriships'. ThatTis; 'dritems ccyiti'pve tb. . 

peox^ive tK^ae relationship^-' in a positive Tight*. As wa^ the caf^§ 
^with parental rel<ations1i^s,» howeVei*, it i§ possible tliat .the^nature 

of peer relationships. has ?t5h^g^^. ' In this ^,4nse, the grp^r^ may 
-'be having a positive inffuepce upon jrelationships^among^fri-endSj 

^The.CIP experience stresses group ?ounselin^ tecHniqufes,* 'so 'tli^t ^ 
intefns with similar. problems may, under the direction of^a < 
counselor^, discuss -their concerns ^nd possible solutions together/ 
Furthermore, in thfeii? cldssroom activities, interfis arje u^ged to ' 
.Coinsider each other as possible, Ifeaiming; resources; sya, that 5:he \ \ 
tareet research performed by one often becomes t)ie. foGUS of dis- / 
.cussion'for an en ti^'e .group. . •In a sense, intefns fiqiictian as" 'both' ' 
counselors .and teachet^ 'to each. other,. In the ,prpce45>^ pe^rceptiohi 
of the*na.ture of ^eer relationships tend to change: ' ' *' ^ ^; * 

:"Group counseling, is good for me.* . .. I' cpm> to know that 
^ other. *. \ students have the Same j)r6blema as me. j;.*:! and ' * \ 
, we can helj^^each othpr\** > . , ' V* * . * ' : ! 

/ . ' t ^ . ' • * V .\ '\ • 

\. "The other day, in My. ,C ^ 's glass, Larry^did.a' I'fepOTt* 
dh bein' a automobile* mechanic. ^ • i learned. a lotfronf 
him-. . . I nev^r knew they mader such a lot of mpjiey. . ^ *I . 
\ learn froiq report^ of other' interns.^" ' ^ " ^ ^ ^ 

. ^ "In my othfe/ schoo-J We^had to learn everything .from 'the 
'\ teacher.' . r Here though. . .-we ca? learn from other 
'people- too. . . Hlie each other. . }Couyse the 'teacher's * - . 
^^till important but. . . what I have'^o say in.cl^ss is 
important too. . . Other people can -learn sbfiiething from 



me. I 



Ba$ed^ on preceding* comments, it is passible that the pefer relation- 
ships of interns ^have broadened, so that, while these relationships 
are still positive, there is a qualit^ttive difference for some 
intei^ns. • ' ^ , ^ • 



Do Interns Feel Better About Them selves as Students? 

Most data^ sources inditate that CIP ha^s had a positive effect on ' 
the way interns feel about thcanselves^s students. While students' 
scores on^tests used to measure thi$ dimension did nt>t improve, sig- 
nificantly, intern comments and ^cpraments made in confidential coun- 
seling records suggest that/aft^r ten weeks in the program int.ems 
do think more highly of themselves as students. "This shift in at- 
titude hay be attributed to a conscious attempt on the part of all 
CIP staff fo convince interns that the;y^ are not failures and that 



'\ * /"^ . Jtheydan autceed i^n gcHobl., /The cbncepts pf inj^ividualized instruc*- . 
.^^VtiQrfy^*suiall i;lasse"s, ^an^ ft^^quentf prdlon Counselling s^essions )tiave 




' * ' * ' teaqhers. always, expected th'a^ I couldL do as^ good' a^.. hi% i%\ 




..V .is.fiu3?ther reinfotce^ by the.Vfbllovfing "eixtH^ e^c^rpte,4/from^' * * / 

• - u' •"When: ,3ieVj^ *B fiisT Xct^.^^e me .x/. i- yv 

^" * * -hostile 'toward- jne and ^pwa^^ 

* V/ -'^ -hei needed ^alhiTgh* schb^i 'dipicJw^^ get>/.a!l'ob'-As>irf ' . 



» ♦ 



passed on^ subject. / After/..thre^rVeelcs^^ gpt^^ A' -''., 

jnarks at CI? 3^ the result $ of two *test'^y>^[ie in 6x(^ *» v^f.* 

^ *and a IB in the othe^. . '. he actuajjlx*smid.edy-r;'\>^^^ , . * • 

' now .the lapi wpek cj^ Qareer" Awarene&Si- a?xdjd^^ '\v"-*V . • * • 

*. regular 'session todayi^Steye said* something ! liken- realty v. 

. *<J6hU think f»m Sofdiimb a'fter all.'" 'v. , -\ 

. . *• ^; ' • % V ^^^^ -vv* • • ^ 

« "Saw Janet^ ' "f oV ^the. first ..time 'today >; ^to/s a^lready 

tiiinking'of* leaviiig. . .a:?Re<l h^r why.", .she says tfiat 
^ she^s 'not i%,gi3od\4^iident and doesn ' t -think she'll^get pass- ' ^ 
• * /•jtnX'gf'ades; \al5o )jSaCys*^be do'esn't read^tpo well. . i^^' think 
L cortVinced* hei^. tt) -^itick it ottt..fot*'aC f^w vfeeks. • . [Three 
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weeks latexT^ Janet got a .C-on her first test, she still 
isn't <;<>nfid5nt, biit seems pleased with, the grade. . . 
.Haye spoTcen tct all of her teachers about her fear of fail- 
' ^^ng.* . Mr.^ X^ ;! ^ says:=that she really doesn't read 
^ ''badly but*3eems afraid. . . . [Six" weeks .after first con- 
> tact ^ Janet got thiee test grades back this week, two C's 
^and a^B* . ^ She didn'-"| say much about them, but she took 
/-th^ inTtiatiye in showing them to me and I let her know 
how pleased t w^s..^ She was also pleased, I » could 

I- -tellr. . \: [Seveh weeks after first ^contact.] Janet is 

passing everything with- at^least a*.£: . . . Today, she ad- _ 
/mitted that she's really not as bad a student as she had 
/'thought at first', - 

Thesef entries, r^^rpsenting highly .condensed versions of detailed 
, Couh§el;ihg records, -are^ illustrative of the general trend of student " 
fperoi^tion in the area of acad6inicsl The movement from extreme 
'negatxvism td. at least cautious optimism is clear. As 'has been 
preyirftisXy stated, test scores did not show. any significant improve- 
merit.^over the tejirweek period. .This .could possibly mean that ten 
weekSit.was', simply" too *short a timj? span, to .expect the occurrence of 
-.i^eas.urable .growth, oi* that the test itself may not have been appror 
ptiape^ Tlii$ test will be readministered in ten months, and the 
results ;^f ti^at administration will be' .reported in a subsequent 
.publicat^n^ ■ _ ' 

SHORT-TERM; PROGRAM -EFFECTS ^ON 'CAREERS AWARENESS ^ _ 

The conclusions in this section are based on career information data 
s.ecur^ through the .adftt inistratioir of the Career Development Inventory 
b;^.Suije)r, et al. THesSsdata may bfT found in Appendix I. C. , Volume II. 

: 'Db Int&ms ^how Any pncrea&e-in Their Tendency to 
JJse Outside ResouyWs? ' 

'Ast-a group, interns did not demonstxate an increase in fheir ten- 
' i^cy to use J)utside resources. This was expected, since they were 
aM'eady well above average in resource usage as applicants. However, 
Jieither did they show, any decrease in this area. . This is important, ^ 
for it Aeans that the* program was able to maintain interest in a 
wide arrtfy of career resources. 

While the frequency of use of 'these resources did not change over 
time for the group as, X. whole, the type and qifality almost certainly 
did. Applicants to the program frequently cited as career resources 
teachers, family, friends, counselors, and very occasionally, books . 

¥ r 
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or articles. These may be described, for, the most part, as secondary 
sources of information, because they do not involve first-hand occu- 
pational experience. The resources most frequently cited by interns 
after ten weeks at CIP include more primary sources, such as people 
working in fields of interest to interns. While interns also con- 
tinue to mention teachers and counselors, they also cite such diverse 
sources as films. Department of Commerce job publications, and 
occupational encyclopedias. 

The educational program at CIP provides interns with an environment 
rich in career information, through a Resource Center stocked with 
easy-to-use and current career information, through flands -On experi- 
ences which directly expose interns to the Realities of work situa- 
tions, through the constant use of classroom speakers, and finally, 
through the use of films and other media. The test data indicate 
interns take frequent advantage of these resources. 



Is There Evidence of an Increase in Accurate Career Information? 

The last chapter noted that interns did not possess much-accurate • 
career information according to the results of th^ measurement test 
used. To assess whether or pot during Career Awareness interns 
increased the amount of career information they possessed ^ two data 
'collection strategies were employed: \ readministration,of*the 
initial career information test, and frequent; observations of Career 
Awareness classes, bata from these two Sjburces will be* ^i?cussecl 
separately. 



Data From the Cai:,eer Inforgiation Test , Results of the post-test 
data did not indicate significant gains in this area. This does not 
necessarily mean that interns did not have more accuratje career 
information^; it merely indicates that interns did ,not make gains on 
this particular test. There are two possible explanations jfor this: 

o Perhaps the reading level df the test was too demanding 
for most of the interns, 

o Perhaps the test was not appropriate for measuring the 
• -specific content of the curriculum (i,e,, perhaps there 
>as a lack, of "fit" between the emphasis of the test and 
* the curriculum,) 

In an effort to interpret the interns^' lack of growth as measured by 
the tests, these two explanations will be iijp^ored in depth below. 

Was the Reading Level of the Test Too Demanding for Mb^t Interns? 
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Because the average reading level 'for students entering the Career 
Intern Rrogram was 'approximately seventh grade, it is reasonable 
to questipn whether the reading level of the test was too difficult 
for most intends, -^ihus accounting for their failure to make gains 
on the *test, > ^ 

While the average reading level for those entering the program was 
about seventh grade,, several interns read at much higher levels, 
. In fact, an analysis of the pre-test data revealed* a significant 
. * relationship between reading ability and the possession of career 

information. That is, good readers were more likely to score higher 
on. this test than poor readers. For the former, the riding level 
of the test was probably not too difficult. The only' other question 
is whether or not they had already scored so high on the pre-test 
that little room for growth was possible. Analysis of the pre-test 
.scores of the good readers reveals this is not the case. While good 
readers did score higher th^ poor readers) they still had room for 
substantial improvement, 

AlthougI\, the reading level was notJf a probf^m for good readers, it 
may have been too demanding for poor readers. To test this hypothe- 
sis/ an analysis was performe'd whicH.,took reading levels into account 
by holding them constant. This analysis revealed no significant gain 
with re^^ding level controlled . Thus, lack of gain on the career in- 
formation test cannot be attributed to poor reading ability, 

Vas There a Lack of Fit Between Curpiaulm Content arfd Contents of 
' the Test? The test used to nleasure acquisition of career knowl- 

K stress career-specific information. That is, it dojss 

not assess whether or not those taking the test are cognizant of 
discrete factors pertaining to particular careers. Rather, the test 
emphasizes the fit between certain personality traits and the psy- 
choldgical demands bf given careers. Examples of actual test items 
are presented below: 

"Peter is the best speaker on the school debating team. The 
* school yearbook describes him as *our golden-tongued orator* 
, . , Peter will probably graduate in the bottom half of his 
class, although his test scores show that he is very bright.. 
His only good grades, (mostly B*s) are in business subjects 
, . The facts about Peter suggest that he should think 
about becoming: an accountant, a salesman, an actor, a school 
counselor, a lawyer." 

0 "Jane likes her high school biology and general science 

courses best. She likes to do her schoolwork' alone so she ^ 
, can concentrate. When she begins to think about her future 
occupation, she should consider: nurse,' accountant, medical 
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laboratory technician, elementary school teacher." 

One couid argue that the fit between the scholastic aptitudes de* 
scribed in the test and the occupations listed as choices is dubious 
at bestr Even if the match-up were perfect, however, the test does 
not reflect the major stress of the Career Awareness cjurriculum, 
which is based almost entirely upon the concept of "career clusters'," 
or groups of interrelated careers, such as medical professions, 
service occupations, and technical occupations^ During the course 
of the Career Awareness cycle, interns are exposed to a sjLrigie cluster 
per week. Each intern is required to pursue one career in depth 
every week and present oral and written reports td the rest of the 
class. In all, each intern is 'required to prepare at least seven 
reports on different careers. By and large in these reports, interns - 
tend to focus upon the following: 

, o ' Availability of a 'given career in the job market, ^ * 

o Salary ranges of d particular career, 

o Type and* amount of education required to pursue a. 
given" career. 

The CIP curriculum, then, emphasizes the mastery of infoannation in 
relation to specific , careers. It does not dwell during the tjen weeks 
under discussion here upon the fit between personality traits, and 
general types of occupations, though this kind of emphasis does occur 
lat-et in thie program. - - ' 

Conclusion. There is reasonable evidence to suggest that the 

curriculum utilized to teach career infoimation an4 the test used to 
measi;re*-it are mis-matched. When the test was initially selected, 

\he program's objectives relating tQ increase in career information 
had' been fqi^mulated, but the materials and techniques to he used had 
not b§.en finalized^ Because of the lack of congruence between the , 

-.curriculum* and the test, the latter has been discarded. In Its 
stead, another instrument, not-available at the time^of initial data ** 
collection, will be .utilized, , The contents of this test have been 
analyzed* in^ relatiori- to the curti^ulum, and the two have been judged 

, congruent .:f'^^;>~ w " . • > . 



What Do the Classroom Observations- Reveal? Data from classroom , 
observa1:ions suggest that interns did learn a great deal about c^^ers 
from Career Awareness. The seven required reports are the foci for 
discussions of various careers* Classroom observations reveal that, 
for the most part, these reports tend to be completed on time; that 
interns"" seem to. understand their content; and that most classes 
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actively participate in discussing each of the reports. The contjen- 
tion that interns did learn much about specific careers is substan- 
tiated by the following comments, solicited f^om a random sample of 
interns both during and immediately after Career Awareness.: 

"When I came here I didn't know, what I'^wanted to do, , ♦ 
I didn't know about the field of communications, , , Now ' 
I'm seriously. thinking about a career in this field," 

"I came in [to CIPj, ,' , wanting to be a nurse, , I 
didn't know- how, much education I'd have to get, , , Now 
I think I'll be a secretary, 'cause they make good money. 
I can get a job and won't have to have any more school," 

. "I always liked science, but didn't know What to do with 
' ?.t, , , I learned about medical technology since I came, 
and it sounds like what I want," " 

"I learned so much about lots of careers that t have been*^* 
able to choose one that most interests me, , , I'm seriously < 
thinking of. going to college to be an accountant,'! 

In defending her choice of a career in the field of medical 

technology, Jane C • states: "I have four reasons 

for wanting to be a medical technician. It will pay me about 
$6,800 a year right after training, which is about what I 
need tt> support my daughter and me, I can leave my baby in ^ 
the daycare center at the hospital and it won't cost me too 
much, I can finish most of the science courses 'I need (to 
get accepted into the program) this year. The hospital will 
train me and will pay me a little while I'm training,. Also, 
it's a career whert I'll have a chance to help people, and 
keep learning new things," 

Quincy A decided he did not need' a high school 

diploma, "because I learned a lot about the field of 
caaT>entry during Career Awareness, and I am going to start 
on-the-job training after two months, I can get. my union ^ 
card after about a year, and- I can make pretty good bread. 
After "six years or so I can make about $13,000 or more.' 
Besides, I always like to build things, I like to be out- 
^ doors. It's a pretty good career for me, and people 
always. need carpenters," 

Dierdre H feels she will go to college, because 

"during Career Awareness I got to spend a few day^s helping 
an elementary school teacher in the classroom and decided 
that this 4? the job Apr me, I Always liked kids. 
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especially young ones, and I've been doing very well since 
I earned' here [to CIP]. I think I will be^able to get into 

college, and Ms, R ' [her counselor.] thinks she 

can help me get a scholarship. Anyway, the money you get 
for teaching is pretty good, the fringe benefits are good, 
and probably I'll be always able to get a job." 

Frank D entered the project feeling that "I don't 

know what I want to do, I never thought.. much about it, but 
I know I'll need a high school diploma, so I came here." 
i Now he has decided he would like to enter the field pf 
communications, "See, during Career Awareness, I think it 
was during the third or fourth week, I did research in 
communicat ions . " 

These quotes, while not conclusive, do represent the predominant 
trend of intern opinion regarding the first ten weeks of their 
experiences in the Career Intern Program, They suggest the interns 
,have picked up a considerable amount of career infojrmation important 
to them, enough information in most instances to permit them to make 
some sort of realistic career decision. 

The ten-week Career Awareness experience discuss;ed in this chapter 
'is intended to culminate 'in a document called a Career Development 
Plan. This plan, completed by counselors working with each intern, 
lists . the career choice of the intern, plus an accompanying series 
of steps by which the intern will attain a chosen career. ' In pro- 
viding input to their Career Development Plans, interns are urged 
to' draw upon all they h^ve learned in Career Awareness. 

These plans are not an absolute indicator of mastery of career infoi*- 
mation. Yet, to a certain degree, the quality of such plans reflects 
both the degree of understanding intems have of the career they have 
chosen and the quality of thought that has gone into the ipaking of 
such decisions. 

"I worked at W ^ [a local radio station] for a few da^s and 
really got into it. I want to either be a broadcast engineer 
or maybe go into being a disc jockey, I don't have to decide 
yet, because I can decide 'exactly what I want to do when I,get^ 
to broadcasting school, where I've already been accepted. I 
know I can make at least $8,000 or $10,000 a year,- and' the 
future is good. I can even move around the counjtry if I want/' 

The examples cited ir^ this section are representative of most intems 
in the program and suggest that Career Awareness was fmitful ixi en- 
abling them to explore several careers, to select 'those which appealed 
most to them, and to makfe some plans for pursuing careers of their 
choice. 
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Do Interns IncreaseCTheir Ability to Plan for Careers? 

Because ^applicants had demonstrkted excellent ability jn career plan-, 
hi'ng, no' change'was anticipated, for interns as a group after "ten 
weeks,,^ Therefor^' it is surprising to not^ that the intern. group 
^ did improve considerably in their ability to make comprehensive ca- 
reer plans, in comparison to the control group, whose abilities di4 
not increase. . ^ . 

6 

The term "career planning" as used iii this context refers to the 
ability to integrate facts' about giv^n careers, relate these^'fapts to 
various situations which apply to the interns' lives, and syhtliesize 
all this information into an appropriate long-range career plaAl. 
Interns who took, the test measuring planning ability were asked to 
indicate what action they had taken* with regard to such statements as: 

"Finding out about educational and occupational possibilities , 

by going to the library, sending away for information, or talk- , , 

ing to soniebody who knows about the- possibilities," . ' , *- . ^ 

\- 

"Dealing with things^ which might make it hard for me to get ' \ 
\ the kind of' training 4or the kind of work I would like,"". 

■ '5 * 

"Doing; the things one needs to do to become a valued employee ' , > 

who dbesn^t^have to be afraid of losing his job df^being laid 

off when 'time^' are hard, 'I * * > . * • * , /\ 

Throughout' the Career Awareness cycle of the program, the' teaclx.ers ' 
and counselors stress the importance of creating Career Development.',.:: 
Plans, , It is reasonable ,to assume that the emphasis placed by the'^ * 
CiP staff upon such plans is at least partially resp6nsible for the' 
increds^e' in' career planning ability*^. TTiis seems particularly lively 
in light of the fact that, from the outset of their invplvemept with 
the .program, interns are *constaYitiy .confronted by both cp'uns^lors 
and teachei^s with questions and suggestions relating to. jJndividdal / 
career choices. . * ' . ' ^ 



^IN SUMMARY* " ' ' \ 

This section has presented several efi^cts or "outcomes" of the first, 
ten weeks of the Career Intent" Program* It hajs made the following 
points; ^ * . ' 

o On the instrument used to measure internal/external 

control, interns did not move toward tha: notion of • 

internal control ovey the ten-week period, although 
it is probably too early to expect such change. 
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* ,0 * Interns continue to. feel very positive a^out , thefcseives 
in general, ^and about their relationships* fco their' ^ ' , 

• familipsi and the rieture of; family relati-onships has * ^ 

• ,iAprove^i. \- • , 

o , The relationships interns have with their fri^ds - * 

•contiAqfe* to be viewed very^po&itively>*and for many " * . 
/intetns the Aatiare of such' relationships has Consid- 
erably broadened • ' * 

o^* Interns have higher opinions of , themselves as 'students 
than when they first applied to.CIP. . 

\ . ' / ^ \ ' ' ' 

o The types of career, resources lused 'by interns bt6adened^ • 
considerably, and the frequfenp/ with ,which they used 
such resources, remained quite high. * ' * , 

'» 1 ' ' '* 

o Interns 'did not demonstrate thx^^ugh testing any :gains 

in the, amount* of accurate career informatiqn they- 
'-^ possess, but their failure to do 'so ;nay reflect an 
* inappxbpriat^/test measiir^emeht . . . * , ' 

. d \ Oh. measures other than the test for career jinformatid^*, 
• \ * such, as intern interviews, clarssr^om observatipns, and 
\\ :eaT^er Development Plans, .interns- sKoWed an. excellent ^ - 
' .understanding of- specific .careers Jof interest , and a 

good grasp* of the steps nec^^ssary tx> obtain these, careers'. 

. \q Despitef^the facf^that in5>rovement in career , planning 

ability was ixot anticipated, intern? as a group did, , * . ■ 
; ./^-demonstrate,' after Career, Awafieness, a marked-gadn iij , 
' -planning ability over their already high level's/ 

.thq rcJader is. cautioned to note that tjie stimmary statements presented- 
here-irefe!r oftiy to the initial teji weeks of the program. Subse- 
querttiy, int^rtis are exposed to at' least nine additional months of 
the Caf'eex InteiTi Pi^ogram, including experiences that should broaden 
boththdir mastery of basic academic subjects Viid tjieir knowledge of 
careers. As of the, writing, of this* report, no data-are available' 
iregardAig the impact of this additional period of treatment. Such 
data are currently being'.cdllected and will be^ if^ported in future 
publications* • ^ , , * , ' ' ' 
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. ' ♦ > CHAPTER SIX r; 

FOR WHOM JX)ES CIP WORK BEST? 



The question dis<iuss*jd ih this chapter .is whether the Career Intern , 
Prqgjram is more effebtive during its. first ten weeks for some types 
of interns than for others. ^ Three groi5>s have been identified for 
analysis:/ (1) actual and potential dropouts,. (2) good arid poor ^ 
readers,^ and (3) men and wcJSaien^ Only statistically significant dif- 
ferences bet^^een groups will be reported. . While several minor dif- 
ferences; between groups were apparent from the test results, these 
differences were, not statistically significant and are probably 
^attributable to- chance. The reader is further cautioned that even 
the criterion of statistical significance may, in some cases, be ^ 
misleading, particularly where initial differences between groups 
seem to disappear after ten weeks. The disappea^ranc^ of initial 
differences may be accounted for by regression effects. Ideally, 
such an hypothesis should be tested by assessing pre- and post-test 
gains in corresponding sub-groiqps within the control group. Unfor- 
tunately, response from the control group was not sufficiently large 
. to permit such con5)aris6ns. In the future, when spfficient control 
group data are available, these coii5)arisons will be made. For the 
present, however, the conclusions regarding differences between 
groups cited here should be construed as tentative and subject to . 
further investigation. 

The* data for this chapter are based on the Career Development In- 
ventory by Super et' al. and the Self-Esteem Inventory developed 
by^Coopersmith. These data are presented in Appendix I.,D., Volume 
. II.' . V ' • 

DROPOUTS AND POTENTIAL DROPOUTS \ 

Vere Th ey Different When They Entered the Program? 

Career Decision-Making. Analysis 'of the pre-test results reveals no 
'significant differences between dropouts and non-dropouts. That is, 
neither group had significantly better planning skills or more accu- 
' rate cateer information, nor had one gtoup tended to use career- 
related resources more than the other. This is not surprising, given 
the fact that; while dropouts had already left school, those .who ha4 
not dropped out were conisidered by their counselors to be potential * 
dropouts and probably would have left school had they not entered 
CIP. The line dividing the twp groups, then, as it pertains to those 
traits, const i^tuting career decision-making is negligible. 
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"Self^Esteem. Prior to entering the Career Intern Program, drop- 
oitts felt somewhat better about themselves in general than did non- 
dropouts. There are two possijjle explanations for this finding*. 



0 At some point in time, and doubtless for a variety of 
reasons, the dropouts decided they needed or wanted to 
get back into school and earn a high school diploma. 
Perhaps they were, not able to find a good job; perhaps 
they were urged to return to school by someone whom 
they respected. Whatever the case, they learned of the 

• Career Intism Program an4 decided to apply. Most likely, 
this was a very important decision for them to make, 
considering the length of time they had been out of 
school (most^Md been out for longer than six months). 

• Certainly, making another attempt at succeeding in an 
^ ^educational institution was something in which they 

could take pride, thereby enhancing their feeling of 
gen.eral self-esteem. Potential dropouts, on the other 
htod, did not have to make a decision of such monumental 
proportions. Theii^ decision was to continue their 
\ structured learning via an alternative educational 

route, giving them, less reason to have a revitalized 
sense of self-worth. 

0 Potential dropouts may have had their sense of self- 
^ esteem constantly undermine^ by the problems they were 
experiencing within- the school context. The actual 
dropouts, however, having left this context behind 
them, were not the recipients of negative reinforce- 

1 ment, and their self-esteem was not weakened. 

On ^11 other self-esteem measures, drbpouts and potential dropouts 
were not noticeably different at the time the pre-test measures^ 
were administered. ' . . ^ - 



Does the Program^ Work Better for Dropouts or Potential Dropouts? 

The major portion of Phase I, the £iAt ten weeks of the program, 
is known as Career Awareness. Its main purpose is t^ provide in- 
terns with information on many careers that could be pursued in 
greater 4epth later on* Also during this period, 1^e,CIP attempts 
to motiv^tte interns, to give them a greater sense of self -worth, * 
and. to m^ke theia believe they ^:an succeed in a career, pne dif- 
ference has been noted between dropouts and non-dropouts at the 
time of application. After ten weeks, "the mean self-esteem score 
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.for dropouts fell 1-4 points (from 20.5 to 19.1), and .2 points (from 
18.8 to 18.6) for potential dropouts, maTcing the difference in the 
post -test mean scores non-significant. 

This drop does not mean that either, group assessed its self-esteem 
negatively at the time of the post-test admiliistration. To the 
contrary^ both groups continued to evaluate their self-worth in a 
very positive light. For the dropout population, however, theia:-' 
self-esteem was sli^tly less positive after ten weeks in the pro- 
gram than it had been at thd outset, while the potential dropouts 
felt mflch the same. 



GOOD READERS AND POQRf tlEADERS 

Are Good and Poor Readers Different Before They Enter the Program? 

Since reading ability is usually thought of as being very important ^ 
to success in school, it is logical to ask, "At the time of appli- 
cation, were there any differences (other than reading achievement) 
between those who read poorly and those who read well?" An, answer 
to this question ?iight be important in determining at a later poin£" 
whether the program works better for interns who read well or for 
those who read poorly. c 

A large difference on the test of intellectual ability (a non-verbal 
test) was found between high and low readers (a inean of 41.1 versus 
one of 37.4 for low readers). This is not unusual, since reading 
achievement and intellectual development ar^ closely related. A 
similar difference was noted in mathematics achievement; good readers 
also performed well in mathematics. (High readers had a mean of 
23.2, while the mean for low readers was 16.2). 

These were the only differences found between good aiid poor readers. 
On other important factors, such as self-esteem, thbre were no dif- 
ferences between good and poor readers. 

Does the Program Work Better for Good Reladers or Poor Readers? 

One important difference between good and poor readers became evident 
by the end of Career Awareness. Good readers made significant gains 
in their ability to plan for 'careers (the mean going from 100.4 to 
116.1), while thQ poor readers did not improve significantly. Thus, 
at the enS of Career Awareness, good readers were significantly better 
in their ability to plan for careers than poor readers, in terms of 
the measurement instrument used. Because good readers tend to score 
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better than poor readers in abstract reasoning' ability, it may hh 
that career planning draws heavily upon these abilities, thus» 
accoimting for the differential scores between the two groups. Whatr 
ever the case, it seems clear that after ten weeks in Xhe program, 
good readers show a much firmer grasp of the essentials of career 
planning than do poor readers • 

In terms of all other variables measured, however, the two groups . ,\ 
were not distinguishable • Post-tests in reading and matliematics /* I 
achievement and copiitive ability will not be administere3^until 
the interns have bfeen in the program for a year. Whether the initial 
differences which appeared in these areas will increase or dectease 
will be addressed in later publications/ 



MEN AND WOMEN 

How Do Men and Women Differ When They Come to the. Program"? 

. Dn all characteristics measured, such as self-esteem, amount of 
' career information possessed, and the ability to plan a career, the - 
sexes could not he, distinguished from each other. 

Does the Program Work Better for Females'or Males? 

At the end of Career Awareness, there were no significant differ- » 
ences between men and women on any of the variables measured^ Each 
groiq) made gains on the test which measures skills related to plan- 
ning for future careers. The mean for women went from 96.9 to 
108.7, and for men,^ from 98.1 to 108.1. The differences betw een th e 
two groups on both the pre- and post-test measures were, however, 
non-significant. 

It is not possible, at this point, to assert that the program works 
better for women or men along any of the dimension^ measured. Dif- 
ferences between the sexes may appear after each group has be;^n in 
the program for a longer period of time. If so, these differences 
will be reported in subsequent publications. " ** ^^^^--^-^I^C 



IN SUMMARY , . • . ^ . 

It is important to remember that this section discussed the effec- 
tiveness of the first' ten week^ of a program designed to last . much 
longer.^ Therefore, conclusions ^about those groups for whom the pro- 
gram works best must be taken as highly tentative, particularly in 
light of the fact that so many conq)arisons between, good and^poor 
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readers, dropouts and non-dropouts, and women and men. were made. 
It may be that those differences, identified are the result of pure, 
chance, and that the likelihood of findiiig significant differences, 
between groups is increased as the number of comparisons is also 
increased. In an effort to fully explore this possibility, -the • 
same ^comparisons will be made in the future, using applican;^s for 
admission later in the year. ,With this limitation in mind, state- 
ments made in this section support the following generalizations^ 

o Prior to entry into the program, dropouts had better 
feelings about themselves in general than did potential 
dropouts. ^ 

o After ten weeks in the program there were no noticeable^ 
differences between dropouts and non-dropouts in the area 
of self-esteem. 

* 

o Prior to their entry into the program dropouts and 

potential dropouts were indistinguishable on 'any of ' - 

the other variables measured. 

O' As applicants, good readers scored significantly higher 
on tests which measure cognitive ability 'and mathematics 
achievemeni^t than did poox readers. ^ They were eqftal on 
all other- variable's measured prior to entrance. 

q- I After ten weeks in the program good readers scored 
significantly higher than^did poor readers in tests 
' which measure ability to plan for careers. 

/ ^o After ten weeks in the program there was no discemable 
/ ^difference between good and poor readers on tests used 
to measure self-esteem and career development. 

j> 

\ o' Prior to entry into ^the program there were no discemable 
differences between men and women on* any of the variables 
i^easured. 

' J' • ' • . 

o -'Aiftdr ten weeks ir\ the program there were no discerpable 
differences between men and women, though both made gains ^ 
on the test which measures skills related to planning for 
' ^ ' future careers. — ^ 

The ^failure to isolate many significant differences among subgroups, 
. given a time interval of only ten weeks from a pirogram which comprises 
a longer period *of time is not surprising. As the program proceeds. 
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— CHAPTER SEVEN 



AFTER GRADUATION ' 

T^e" case .^tudy profiles presented in Chapter Three revealed a group 
of' inteijns, each with a unique s'fet of aspirations, problems, and 
Abilities. ..l^laria, for example, saw CIP as^part of her "family" and 
' initiated iW Student Counseling Committee to helpr increase student 
'att.!^dance: at CIP. Angle, a high school dropout with satisfactory 
grades,. u$6d tb '"hate schoolll;- and though critical of some aspects 
of CIP, ..-She developed a greater sense of responsibility for her 
school work and set a post-high school career goal, Larry, expelled 
from Mgh school for getting into a fight with the assistant princi- 
pal, coi^ld not find work and enrolled in CIP. Although he is still 
having academic problems, Larry likes school better and has gotten 
sqme worjc experience with a construction company as part of his 
curriculum at CIP,' ^ These are fairly typical interns— trying a 
^different way to learn, in the hope that a blend of general and 
career edudation might help in the long climb from adolescence to 
Tesponsiblfe adulthood. This chapter, "After Graduation," looks at 
.what has happened to some of the graduates, of the Careef Intern 
Program. 

The Career Intern Program began serving students in November 1972. 
The first class of 21 graduated in June 1973, and^ a total of 95 
interns have graduated, through June 1974^ This section will present 
major trends in the follow-up data collected on CIP graduates. After 
a brief description of data collection procedures and a breakdown of 
what graduates are (ioing now, a picture is presented of graduates 
, classified a? "at home.",' A' discussion of th^ occupations of employed 
graduates and, in particular, of the high instance of females going 
into clerical occiipat ion vfol lows. The question of job changes made 
by the graduates is next ^^ddressed, and the chapter concludes with 
brief discussions of pi^liminary data gathered on employer evaluations 
and- on' post-high school educational pursuits of graduates. 

It is* important to remember that the data presented here were col- 
lected before' the establishment of a <;ompletely developed and tested 
program; . The CIP is still in the middle of its developmental period, 
which will be completed in February 1975. Program.development is a 
slow process. It isr-easy to become impatient for definitive findings. 
Ideally, the effectiveness of the CIP approach should' be judged by 
what ihtems who enter in February 1975 accomplish after they gradu- 
ate from CIP in February 1976. One study, for example, documents 
'the extensive changes in the, career aspirations of youth from ninth 
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grade through <5ne year after graduation from high sghool.l Since 
It is reasonable to assume that changes in carper aspirations could 
lead to changes in careers pursued, follow-up studies of CIP gradu- 
ates ^or three to, five years after graduatix>n would be desirable. 
The data reported here should be regarded as indicative of trends 
which will prbvide follow-up clues for future evaluations. . 

HOW THE DATA WERE COLLECTED , . \ ' 

Questionnaires were sent to the 95 interns who graduated through ' 
June 1974^. Of the 40 questionnaires returned, > 39 (41% of 95> were 
in usable form. Twenty-seven of the returns were from womep, 
twelve from men. Ninety-five questionnaires were sent to parents, 
of which 24, or 25% were returned.^ 



WHAT ARE THE GI£M)UATES DOING NOW? 

The present activities of 39 graduates fall into three broad 
categories: % * • % ' 

12 graduates (31%) are "at home." 

20 graduates (51%) are en5)loyed. ^ ^ 

7 graduates (18%) are taking post-high ^ool 
education or training. 



GRADUATES "AT HOME" 

Since 12 graduates were in the ambiguous "at home" category, the • 
evaluators followed up with telephone interviews about three months 
after the graduates had completed the que^tionnairejL A summary of 
these interviews is given below with all names, and places aJL'tered to * 
'protect individual identities. Information was obtained for seveir 
of the twelve graduates. > [ 

George M., age 18 , worked in a car jirash for two rooijths after grad- 
uation.^ Interested in music education, he plans to attend college 
in January 1975. George said he- was held up by all the papei^work 
required for Qollegev admission. Poor timing made him miss one cjiance 
foy financial aid. When asked if he really thought he could get 
this Aid, George replied, "Sure. You only have to be poor ^o get 
it, *and I'm sure as hell poor." ^ \' 1. « 

iJohn C. Flanagan and William W. Cooley, Project Talent;' One- Year 

Pol low-up Studies, Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh, 1966. 

p. 229. \ , * ^. ' 



Mary M*, age 20 , was out when we called^ and the following informa- « 
titfri^was provided by her mother: "Mai^ has been lookin' for a job 
since granulation. She couldn't ;find qiie and got disgusted. I have 
to take care of. her, since her father died. He worked for^the city; 

flSO I get social security. I don't wint her to .go ori public assist- 
ance, 'cause onqe they get on that^hey don't>want to work anymore. 
Everything got mixed up it seemed. No job 'after lookin^ and lookin', 
and she even had bad luck witif the.CQnpmity College grant. She 
got a $1,000 grant from the city, Jbut it came too late [in September] 
to helpjier. Mary^s been at home^since graduation. She quit lookin' 
for a job about a month ago. Th^ college thing really did it. 'I 
think she'll go there, but righ^/now she's disgusted." 

/S ' _ ' 

The mother has diabetes and cannot work. She also reports that she 
has seven other people $o take care of. The mother stated she 
thought OICs/A was a very good organization because it^helped Mary. . 

Joe K., age 19 , started worl^^fter* graduation at the York Precision 
Machine Shop. He quit aft ot. several months because he did not like 
factory work. He found a^ixher job as a clerk in a men's clothing 
store which he liked b^t^p, but. he lost this job when the store 
went out of business. has since applied ;at a national department 
store chain for sales ^j^k but has so far heard nothing. 

Joe is torn between, totting a job (for the money and the experience) 
and going to Commimi|jr Colxege' to study business administration. 
Joe skys, "If I don';t^land A job ^iE.Ul_apply for a grant at Community 
College. I want to^o- -probably will. But I wotxld like to work 
hile first.". 
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Harry L., age 17" , is not living in Philadelphia. His father reported 
that the la^t^he heard, Harry was staLyim^ with an uncle and working 
.£n another ciiy./ No job details were given. Other information in- 
dicates" that Harry is indeed in another city, but is in police cus- 
tody with a serious charge against Him gapping out of an attempted 
robbery. ^ , " , 

^Robert M. , age 21 ; is studying business administration at a well- 
known- eastern state univ^ersity. His father repprts that Robijrt 
started school' this September and seems to be. doing well. Accord- 
ing to his letters and- a phone conversation his father haS^wJth him ^ 
last week, he seems to be enjoying the university. 

Sarah B., age 19 , is married and expecting a baby. Her husband has 
a good, job with the electric company. Sarah has no imme^^iate plans 
for more education or a job. She feels ^she nec^ds neither because 
she is very involved wijh "fixing up" her hew house tmd miakiiig plans i 
for the baby. * ' , v ' 
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Richard X>» age 20 ^ has been put of work for the past 15. months 
si^pe graduation. He has tried to 'find work with the city as, a ^ 
labbrer but feels his lack of political connection has been part- 
pf the reason. he ha^ not been hired. "I'm waifing for soinething to^' 
(Simt up. Everyone says jobs are tight-. . I go fof a jp> aijd the mn 
says/ "Hi?:e you? We^re l^in' people off.' It^^j^feougK," Richard 
liye^ at home, with his Iwther. e*>^ • ^ . 

Four of the severt '*^at home" students either are taking post -high 
school^eclucation or arfe planning ta pursue it; two graduates have 
not^txed 'iip'-jfith a jo]> ot^taken additionaf education; one is 
married and expecting a cH " 



OCCUPATIONS mp.'vSY CIP GRADUATES ' 

Most ^jobs held^^y gr^duate^ fall into two^jor categories of the 
U.S. Bureau of Census job classification s^stew Of the 20 employed 
graduates^ J 

if • V 

0 8 fo^d jobs in clerical- and related work. 

0' 7 found jobs as service workers 

0 5 found jobs 'in. crafts, sales, or professional/ 

technical work. 

' ■ ' ; - € ' ' ' * . 

Pemaia graduates account for five of the seven jobs held in service 
work ancj* all the clerical jdbs. ^ The males found work in a wider 
fahge.pf jobs, which included crafts, sales, , and professional/tech- 
nical Work. Of the two professional/technical jobs, one was held 
by a female, one by a male. 

Approximately. 50% of thd CIP graduates responding on the questionnaire 
held full-time ^jlihs in 1974 in clerical and related work, in service 
occupations (health^' protect ion- technical work. Project Talent 'data 
indicates that 71% pf high"- school graduates were employed in^-19^6.2 



^The categrolry of service workers .excludes work in private households.^ 
;;and includes jobs relfited tt> work in food' service, cleaning;, health,', 
and protective ''seanrioes (police and guard work). . ' . 

Flanagan and Cool ey. Project Talent, p. 44, It should be remembeted 
that the^outh su^^yeyed y^y Project Talent represented essentially 
White, middle-ciass groirps; CIP graduates are predominantly Black 
dropouts or dropout -^rone students from imer city schools^. 



Given the effects pf a recession in 1^74, tie .50% employment figure . • 
for CIP graduates is 'judged by jfche evaluators to be comparable, to 
the 1966 eraploym^^nt ra^e>eport'ed V P^roject .Tale^^^ . ,^ • - 

The difficulties eftcouatered ^y CIP. graduates^ j!n entering ,the better- ' 
paying, more prestigious o*ccupat ions is borne tput by the'Projeirt . 
Talent, data. 1' In' that sodple, none of the mal^s, for lexample,. ixid 
0*2% of the. females werfe in gbvernicnt-pr Idvrj only 2*4% of^the mlea : 
and 0.6%/bf the females found work dn the scientific or medic^ 
tecKnolo©^ fields. - ' ' . ^ 

When career choice before enrollment in CIP is compared to jobs 
actually .'heid, several shif1;s are apparent: 

' ' ' ' ^ 

0 More jthan, twice as many graduates, both female and 
male, ar^ in service-related jobs as prior choi&e 
Would .ifidicate. . 

0 MoVe females held clerical or related jobs than prior \ 
choice would indicate. ^ 

0 * Substantially fewer males or females held profes- 
sional/technical jobs than prior choice would 
indicate/ , " ' . . • ^ 

0 Almost the same numbfer of males entered craff-rcflated 
jobs as prior choice, would indicate/ ' 

Seve3:al factors may account for* the shifts noted between aspirations 
arid jobs held. One is the general availability of sijrvice and cleri- 

^cal jobs-in'the Delaware Valley region, in wliich the gr^uates live. 
According* to an earlier survey of employment agency executives, 

^persons seeking service and <:leriCal jobs are easily placed. The 
interns are told about job availabiUty as part of the Career Intern 
Program. - . . . 

The discrepancy between those interns desiring professional/techni- 
cal jobs and those actually holding these jobs may be due to several 
reasons. First of all, it* is xmrealistic to expect recent higfe: 
school graduates, iparticularly those with a history of school fail- 
ure, to be in professional or technical t:areers^ addition, such 
careers jnay have been unrealistic -for some of the interns, both 
because "of their general latk of funds with which to pursue extended 
education training, and because, of a possible lack of motivation 
or. ability to follow extended formal study; In this case, the CIP 



^Ibid., p. 46 
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Bay be of some help, in the selection of more realistic career ob- 
jectives. Another . reason* is that Blacks ^till haive nore than the 
usual number of obstacles to overcome in obtaining high-status jobs 
because o5 overt or coveirt prejudice in our society. 

Although the number of males responding i^as low/ it is hoped that 
follow-up studies to be conducted over the next year will show an 
"^increase' over the ftumber who secured jobs in the relatively hard- 
to- enter crafts category. 

WHY DO SO .MANY FEMALES GO INTO CLERICAL OCCUPATIONS? 

, - * 

In an effort to isolate* variables influencing females toward the 
clerical profpssions, one cart' begin by looking at questionnaire^ 
solicited res^wnses given by interns regarding fin^l career choices 
following* their Career Awareness classes,,^ A cross tabulation of 
these choices with career choices prior to entering the program 
reveals a number of interesting shifts.- = • . 

The data indicate that as far as the males were concerned, Career - 
Awareness had little effect. Only one male changed Ms^initial 
career goal (selecting construction as a career rather than teach- 
ing) . The remaining ^en males maintained their original career 
choice. Females, however, seefmed to have been more ?$rongly 
affected by the Career Awareness experience. Those who hid made no 
previous career choice, ^as well as those who had selected^ the armed 
services and profession^ careers, switch^ their career goal to the 
clerical field. Only one of the five interns who had selected the 
clerical profession prior to her CIP ^experience* failed to stay with . 
this choice • » ' ' - . 

If the above results can be generalize<i to the group of intenis ' - 
graduated from CIP, it appears that the Career Awareness component 
has the greatest and most permanent effect on' females. Perhaps 
males come into the program with firmer occupatiojjal aspirations. 
A third of the females, however, have not made career choices prior 
to entering CIP. A large proportion oi^Jth^^^feitfales, as Well as 
those who have made ::iMefinite^choices, t'eriSnfo Sifelect clerical . . 
occupations following Career Awareness. Apparency, many females, 
after ^xng exposed to clerical professions, make the <ifecision that • 
a job-in-the clerical field would be^%he most desirable; considering 
the educational level required, their aptitudes and abilities^, and - 
ease of placement in the ctirrent job market* . . 
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HOW .OFTEN DID THE .GRADUATES CHANGE JOBS AND WHY.? 



Twelve of the 20 employed graduates changed jobs once or not at 
aid; 3 changed jobs three times. Females had fewer job changes tl 
males; the 12 graduates who changed jobs one or no times were all 
females. TWo of the females changed jobs three times. . 

The reasons given for making job changes were:. 

More pay 4 ^ 

- More interesting job • 2' 
• ' Tired of job • 2 
Fired 2 
Personal reasons 4 

Miscellaneous * 6 * y . 

The jobs secured by graduates in a time of economic recession are 
judged to be acceptable,/ It is not easy to get a Job if Vo^i^re 
young and Blacks It is even harder when, "times are tight" and . 
some college graduates-, such as those wanting to teach, face k 
shrinking job market • . '* ' * , i-v.* 

Althou*gh these data are not conclusive and only indicate trendy • 
which will be followed up aft^r the CIP' has been fully develof)ed, 
the picture *is. hopeful. The Career Intern Program has -set itself 
a very difficult task —motivating and providing career, kno^?Iedge . 
and academic skills to young Bjack Americans who,-fqr^V€fcrious ; 
reasons, have experienced failure in regular urban jchools at>d our 
urbai> sotiety. . ^ ' ' * * ' . f ^ ' * ' 

■ . 

EMPLOYER EVALUATIONS " ' ' ,. 

Fifteen of , the forty-five questipnnaires jsent;- to -tTie- graduates* 
supervisors were return^, but. only six were ftiJLly completed and 
three partially completed, severely limiting th^r. uselftiiness^* 
'Supervisor responsesn are' summarized below as pos^j'^ile trends which 
will be fully evaluated over the next year. * - x * ^ 

Supervisors wer§ asked whether . they^ were satisri^d^.Vi3.th the 
graduates* 'attitude towaj;d the job. Five sup*ep^i,sor5 .responded' 
affirmatively, st^tinjj th^'fol Rowing employee dharacrteri^^j-cs* as 
the*^ reason: ♦ punctuajity, corapatab41ity, willingness tp.actept 
work kssigpients, good personal groonjin^, and enthusiasm toward, ^ 
the job. Those, supervisory who indicated they.^efe nSt .satisfied' 
with graSiuates* attitudes stated the graduates, in* questiqfi* were'" * 
usuallx late, for work,' did* not' get along *w,itH ^heir co-wo^^ors, 
and^ were n^ver satisfied with wbrk assigiunent^ ^iveii them: * ' ,^ 



When conmenting oh job ^performance., most -supervisors once ajiain 
stated they we±e satisfied, with the graduates-' performa?ice. 
Reasons given were the graduates* cons5ientiousne'ss about the- 
quality 6£ their work* and the fact: that they ijeiformed their jobs 
just as well as,ai>yane else could.^^ The mjor reason' given by the 
supervisors expressing dissatisfaction with job performance was 
ithat the graduates seemed to be/ putting the least possible amount 
o£ wixrk and time into their 'jobs. * ' 

Supervisors responded fairly positively when' questioned on the 
possibility of raises and promotions ^or graduates/ Four stated^ 
that.. the graduates had or would be receiving a raise in the near, 
future, and four" indicated the graduates h^ or would be receiving • 

.a promotion in the near future* In rating the quality of the '^. 
graduates' work in coniparison to that of othpr employees, most of 

, tfie- supervisors responded that their work was "average," while two 
indicated it was "below average," 

The supervisors were further questioned on how well they, thought the 
graduates were prepared for the jobs when they weye first hired. 
Most of the graduates^eing evaluated ^had come, to work directly 
after 'graduating from the Career Intern Program, Most "supervisors 
felt the graduates had the. academic background but not the skill , 
necessary for the job. This is understandable, Since ■pro^nLai^^ 
.interns with a vocational job skill is not one of the objectives, of 
-Clf , Tworof the supervisors felt the graduates had botll the skill 
and the academic background necessary for the job, , 

TPOST-HIGh' SCHOOL EDUCATION ' ' ' 

Although the majority of graduates* are' actively employed, another 
iBQ)ortant group are those who have chosen to enter either vocational 
or technical schoal, or college. ' Since the number of responses is' 
small, the data will be summarized below. 

Of the 39 graduates from, whom data were received, 7 indicat.ed they 
were attending pOst-hiA school ,leamii}g institutions. Three had 
entered OICs/A skills training programs, one, a technical schadi, 
one, a community college, and two had enter,ed four*year colleges # 

The two females who are presently att-endihg OICs/A sldlls training 
progr^s selected the •clerical fie^S as their area of ^,tudy, wliile 
one male selected^ autemoUile, iody work. ' Jhi female, student Utten'&V ; 
ing technical SQhb^. recently received her degree hS^a dental, assists 
ant. ^ Majoa:. fields of study sel^ct?^, by the three, students enrolled" 
ixi, thei* cfommpnity college and, the fo.u2?-yeAr colleges 'arft general - ' 
sbi-encei p^Sychology, .and stent>ty]^iT\g (a two-y.eax program). ' 



The duration of. enrollment for these -students in' their respective 
training programs or schools varies from one month to almost a year 
for one of the* students in four-year college. ^ 



* 
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CHAPTER EIGHt . ' 

' WHAT HAS BEEN LEARNED SO FAR? :V-v 

The preceding chapters have described the Career Intern Program^ 1 
and some teiitative judgments have been made on its effectiveness.. \ 
Thete have been no generalizations beyond the program itself 
because these judgments cannot be applied to other programs in 
career education or dropout prevention. This chapter Will Summa- 
rize some of the things that have been learned from the experiences 
with the CIP during its early developmental and trial phases. 

The CIP is now in its second year of development. The process of 
development may reveal some ideas helpful to others who want to 
start career education programs. 

Each part of this chapter begins with a list-fLng^of the major ideas 
gleaned fromf the developmental experience; |these ideas are then - . 
briefly discussed. Some of the idea's are bland when judged by^' 
criteria of intellectual brilliance or novelty, ' They are reported, 
nonetheless, because the confusing flux of experience in the "realV 
world of educational practice too often^obscures the more obvious 
. (and sometimes more issportzxit) factors of succfess or failure* 
Rather than beinjg understood with clarity,, diS they need to be, they, 
are dimly seen. 



TIME AND PLATlS 

o Written program plans ^hould be viewed as tentative 

ideas to be tried *out, and these plans should be* ^ 
^ ' changed on the basis of experience guided by the 
program's basic purposes^ 

^ o The process of change or development takes time; . . 

the sooner this is recognized by program staff, the 
better. * » - ' 

Tl^e process of program development takes time. This seems so obvious* 
i^ is .^scarcely worth rep^ing, except that failure to keep.it in 
'mind results iji unnecessary feelings of frustration by on-line staff 
Plans 'are masterpieces of logic--on paper they make perfect senses 
Usually, 'such plans are written before the fact; before teachers are 
Kited; before children first walk through the doors; before reality^, 
'^has had a C'hance to intirude some of its own illogical notions^ Such 
^ plans reflect '^the way it is Supposed to be.*"^ * 
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This is not to ridicule plaftning. It is essential to have a blue- ^ 
print for action. Plans, however, must tentative; those responsible 
for carrying out the plan must realize thkt intelligent chajige is 
necessary as problems emerge and are recognized . In the case of the 
Career Intern Program, elements of the plan did not work in class- 
roop* The teachers arjd interns were the first to realize what would 

j,and would riot work; the original developers were the last to know. 
Plants make assumptions about where the students "are" when they enter; 
for example, that they have certain levels of motivation; that they 
possess certain levels of academic skills; that they possess a certain 

• 4^gree of information about careers. Only after the program has begun 
can program personnel l^am, on the basis of experience and pre-tes't-s, 
which of the assumptions are .invalid. 

Plans; then, must remain flexible, and should change according to 
what is learned by teachers, administrators, and evaluators. 
Although change should not be capricious^ .it should be anticipated 
and welcomed. Development takes time— an eilormous amount of time — 
.and those involved with a new program must be prepared to cope 
with this reality. 

• "i 
OBJECTIVES: ARE THEY FOREVER? 

o Everyone concerned with the program should be oriented 
to its objectives at .the earliest possible opportunity, 
^' v'^'^tp^the extent that program administrators can assure 
f^^zhemselve^ that others^fully understand the implica- ^ 
^ ^ tions of the objectives/ ' '* 

o If most program people strongly disagtee with one 
or more objectives, , these should be reconsidered 
and perhaps eliminated or restated.- ^ * 

The idea of program objectiye3 has recently gained popularity. 
Evaluators love objectives because they provide criteria by which 
to jjudge a program. That is, evaluators can say, /'This objective 
was or was not met; therefore, the ^program either is or is .not* 
successful." Administrators love objecfiyes, ^oo„ because ^if 'they^ 
know what is supposed to be happening, they can .determ:^ne whether . 
^it actually is happening. Objectives^ then, are' devices. Thiey 
indicate, what program developers intend to happen; they pi;ovide k ^ 
way of deciding whether these intentions are, tein'g carried out^ " 

.But objectives do have their drawbacks^. 'There' is ^ danger that!^ 
they wil,l b^" mindlessly written or bljndly. pursued', On the other ^ 

'hand; they can be iggor^d by staff, iomfe objective^ may be vnroljg 
or res,trictive; .closing dooirs td oth|r desirable outcomes; otheM 



will be. trivial. 



If program objectives constitute part of the context within which 
program activities occur, it is important that administrators, 
teachers, counselors, parents,, and students understand and agi?ee 
with them. Educational objectives are usually written before the 
start of th'e program. This means that students, parents, and- 
staff do not have a chance to influence or even learn about the 
objectives presumably guiding their work. Consequently, program 
personnel may be held accountable by evaluators and administrators 
for certairj .objectives of which they are ignorant or unaccepting.^ 

ROLE FUNCTIONS: WHO DOES WHAT TO WHOM?^^ 

if • # > ' * 

• , * • 

o Program staff mu^t carefully tHink through* the 

responsibilities of eaph of the specialized roles 
within the prqgram; ^ these roles should be com- 
municated to all involved with the program at the 
earliest possible .time. ^ . 

Professional roles and their interrelationships are difficult to 
define and operat>ionalize. At CIP, problems arose in. such areas 
as the following: If teachers counsel atid counselors', .teach, what 
•is the practical instructional rol^ of * each? . How does' the , cur- 
riculum development staff work with the teaching staff in th^ 
excitement and conftisibn generated by an innovative program? 
While professional roles .$hould remain flexible,^ it $hou'14 be 
possible to redefine roles on the basis of e^erience tX) reduce 
some of the confusion and role-oVerlap which can become counter- 
productive. ' • " : . 

HELPING THE STAFF TO CHANGE ' 

o Alternative ways, of behaving should be carefully 

described to all program personnel. ^ ' - ^ ^ » 

• . ^ . ^ ' 

o Program participants should assure them^Selves^* . 
that such behavior is consistent with the intent , 
of thte program. ' - * 

o These alternatives should be provided, at least 

tentatively, before the program begins to operate - 

and should be carefully explained at the outlet , 

to all participants^ ^ y . ' ^ 

' ' , ■ 1. 

The. CIP staff came from traditional schools. In such schbols the 
teachers learn to teach, the counselors. leam fo" counsel,, and the 



students learn* to be students flany. of the things ^learned" with- 
in schools are subtle; there , are .tacit rules governing the behavior 
of people./ This behavior may not be appropriate to the kinds o£ ; . 
things an alternative, program wants to accomplish, but the tradi-^ 
tional school model' often gets in the^'way of sucya program. The 
intent of the CIP, for^exampler, wa^ to provide interns and teachers 
with individualized leaming-/packets so that int'erns of different 
-abilities could learn af -their own.pace/ For the first six months 
of its operat^iori, however, ^.the program was not able to provide 
teachers with enough direction and 'support to c^xry out such a plan. 
Many teachers ther-efote fell bacjc on .the behavior they knew best — , 
that of the traditional subject-matter teacher in the traditional < 
urban hi^h schopl, ' ' . ^ ^ 

The intent to ^experiment is not sufficient to guarantee that experi- 
ijientation will fake place. |< Tradition dies hard. The expectations 
of the Career Intern Program are different from those of the typical • 
high school. A new ^ program must provide alternative structures (in- 
service workshops, new curriculum materials, appropriate schedules, 
and so on) which will enable staff to meet* those expectations., 

^* r • ' ' • 

/ • * ' ' ' ' ' 

COMMUNITY SUPPORT FOR EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOLS •• ' ' ' ' ' 

n If an alternative school offers a learning^ opportunity . jj) 
for their children, patents will support* it even though ;(3^ 



an evaluation of changes in ^ti^dent attitude and achieve-- 
mpnt is an explipit part of the school *s- effort . 



Given the support of a well-known organisation in the' cpmmunity (the 
Philadelphia .OIC) and a CQoperative credit awarding arrangement with' 
selected city high schools,^ parents and students ultimately^ accept e'd 
the requirements of the evaluation desj#tef^, The* -grejat pre ^ 
enjojred in the community by the Reverend ^Dr/'teon Sylliyan and his • , 
st;aff at OICs/A alsd contributed greatly to the acceptance pf'tKe' 
evaluation component of CIP. *.The school *s general arfd 'qareer* educa- 
tion "program* and services and 'the' requirements- of the evaluation . •* 
design werp outlined -for parents and prospective interns «d6?;ing the 
enrollment interview, ^ost parents accepted the need for ^e^^luatipn, 
including the selection' of students for both attendance atv.CIP Ct^e" 
experimental .group) and non-attendance at fclP ^the' contrp.1- grc^p) 
through- a lottery process." ^ . ; ' * \ ' rt. 



* . IHB DISADVXnTAGES AND ADVANTAGES OF CIP • ' \ 

Z > • ^ \ . - - . 

Disad)^ant^ges of the Career Intern Program in.cliide J:l)e, following: . 

o An 'informality that has someti^aes encouraged Vorfdly^* / 
wise interns to pit staff from different specialties.,.- • ' 
against each othrer so t)xat* interns are ah^e- to-^ybjld /^l 
r^sponsibdlities* *\.^. / * • , ? ? / * ' • 

o CondPlictin'g standfurds among teachets cof^selors ' • 

,for awarding academic credit (Uter ^^rected), wh'ich - * ' r 
^ - has- Veen^ponfusing to* students! * - ^ ^ . ^ v'* 1 

0 CIP*s dependence (at this n:imV)' on- outside fiyiding tp , ' > ' 
carry it through thi^. developmental, period. ' ' ' . 

.0 The great . effoVt> required to retrain [the school's sta^. * 

to ftmction in a context so marked ly^ different from the' - 
• familiar .traditional schools. * ' '* : 

' - ' ^ ' - ' ^ ' ' 

The Career Jntem Program has these advantages: • , , ^ » 

, 0 . .A personaliz.ed^'school atpwsphere Which the intern? 

like'^ in contrast to the laTge/impersonal urBan " ' % . 
.schpols^' • \ r • • , ' • > ' 4 

o'^ **The abiUty to help many students feel accepted in \ ; ' 
^' school^-for tHe fiajst time in their careers'^ 

p , -' The ability to respond, quickly *to crises or to alter > 
' the program'^a^ the evaluation <^ experience .suggests** 

' ' ' r \ 

< 0 The fyxsion/of academic and career education whicl) has 
provided a motivational spark ^r many studeijts, * 

CIP has! progressjJd 'beyonk the "plan qn pdper'; phase, and its 'staff is 
-•.•Involved in • impf oVing? afnd>- implementing ^he jplan under practical 

scl)6ol- pohditiohs. This work will be completed by Febrary 1975, and ■ 
;will aaylt the" end of the de^velopmental phase. The one-year stabilized' 
. progf am will begin, iij March 1975, and dbring this time a one-year - 
» /evaluation will.bfe made to deV^ermine whether or not CIP is meeting 
Its ma^or objectiyq^s for stiitfen^'s. * '\ 
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